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Sane. y Saar agg intent. With 
eonomy,.we shall manage to get pn,’ 

, Her, mother looked up in ungoncealed admir 
ation ; not so.much at the graceful figure and the 
cheek rosy, with health, 9s at the pluck and energy 
stamped on every line of the high-bred, beautiful 
face. 


‘hh, ceaare-aniy ninedean, tisha said 
morang eee meen at that age. _ hee 
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don’t know,’ What can 
two helpléss*women do?”’ 
~ “A gteat deal, dear,” 
answered thé daughter. 
me ‘Ihave’ thought it all 
Sout; atid have ‘ho fear of 
\s iailivé. 1° shall’ make 
ne ‘butter, raise chickens, 
©, pigs—perhaps—” 
© But’ this was tod much 
“for ‘the fastidious Mrs. 
“Wyndham. “Oh, dear! 
© oh; dear'T’”’° she” broke 
inf ¥Ou, BO well edu- 
‘cated, and of whom I was 
cameron. Thad always 
d forward to young 
quire. Mowbrey coming 
home’ from Europe, and 
ying you; and now, 
@newill ever look 


” one of 


studies. 
oft Neb quite.o badees that; I hope;’’ said Grace, 
laughing, and ignoring .the: reference to the 
Mowbrays, '. ‘* But if so; what'matter? Marrying, 
davling) mamma, isn’t! the. all-in-all of life. To 
do..one’s, duty:is the: great’ thing: and my: duty 
is plain.” 

“What? To work like 4: servant; when’ you 
are! fit to! -be: a \duchess ?’’ 
: “4 shouldn’t ehject te being sant} but I 
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don’t mean to cry be- 
cause I can't be one., 
Come, dear: it’s, only, \. % 
the first plunge that’s “ 
cold. One gets used, 
they say,’ and there 
was the least bit of sad- 
ness in the tone, ‘to 
being broken on the 
wheel even.”’ ry 
So Grace had her 
way. She took coungel 
from one or two practi- 
cal agriculturistsa—old., ;, 
friends of her father— . , 
and of their. wives; 
kept bees; got the best 
breeds .of.., fowl;,,.be- .. 
came, in & measure, & 
really notable and suc-; 
cessful cultivator of the ,, ; 
soil. She found, time iy 


done, in the way of study, when people are me- 
thodical and in} earnest. 

One afternoon, she ‘came dewislaion; with a 
wide-brimmed . hat ‘on, aicheap shewl tied: fichu- 
like around her shoulders, and her long garden- 
ing-gloves on. 

“What in the world now?’ querulously eked 
her mother, ceasing to rock herself: as she looked 
up. “Noti going to weed at this timevof day? 


One would think you were a field-hand, from } 


your dress.’’ 


No, - Pm not ‘going \ dear,” was the 
answer; ‘‘but'I ‘have te “dfi¥e ‘thie cows. home. 
Johnny, who ought to have ‘done it; sends word 
he is'siek : and T dott know whete ‘to {et a sub- 
stitute on such short notice. But don’t fret, sweet. 
I shall be ‘back ‘edd, and we'll have & pleasant 
evening in spite of all.’ For they had promised 
to go to@* small party’ at. Mrs: ‘Langdon's, at 
the, rectory,’ _ 

The cows, this afternoon, were pasturing in an 


outlying field, on the other side of the high-road. 
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Just before this road was reached, a rather wide “* My good child, can you tell me if this is the 
stream intervened, and when the cows came to } right road to Apple—” 

this, they decided, with the perversity of their sex, } He stopped short. A single glance at Grace 
do take to its cooling water rather than ‘continue ; showed -him his mistake. Her lofty air, her 
their proper course. Grace was at her wits’ end. } blazing eyes, to say nothing of the high-bred 
She commanded, coaxed—tried every resourse; } lines in her face, told him what a fool he had 
put all in vain. At last she was reduced to the } made of himself. 

ignominious alternative of stoning them.‘ Heated; ‘I—I—” he began again, ‘apologetically, lift- 
and out of temper—if oné so amiable ever could be } ing his hat. 

out of temper—she paused at last by a stile, after But Grace stopped him short. “Yes, you are 
haying succeeded in driving the obstinate animals ; on the right road to Appledale,”” she said, “if that 
out of the brook and across the highway. Here } is where you dre going.’ And, as she spoke, 
she watched them slowly crossing the field, which oh she waved her hand in the direction of the village, 
a take them safely to the 


po SRA OE 
air, a rich, manly voice was. | 
heard singing. It drew nearer | 
and nearer, and as it approached, — 
the burden of the song became: 
more plain. The song was the 
Hitrick Shepherd’s famous one? 
ae ee” 


















d ootatepe seoompenying it, ond then deliberately auton her; eyes), to. the 
and. . Grace was @mgtily:eon-; ground. She had half, a/mind to turn her back 
. : on him: but she thought,that would be too. rude, 







scious that 
efforts to drive hele out 9 
that the singer, 4 

keeper's daughter, was | 
situation, and gave vent to 


: and ; The young; man hesitated. for a moment. | But 
only ‘some cow-{ her attitude was too unmistakable; and again 
p humor of the ; lifting his hat, he passed on. 
song, onthe idea; .<‘L wonder. who;he.can, be?” said Grace to 






patrician blood in her—the inheritance fer- } ‘‘Impudent, fellow,! But what eyes! And what 

ations—blazed up at the’ ‘thought. 16 turned } a. yoice |” 

sharply around, and faced the new-c Y ‘*’Ponmy soul,” reflected the young man, as 
On his part, believing he was only iff the. pee | he went on his way, ‘‘but I’ve got. myself into.a 

ence of some uneducated, hard-worked girl, he; regular scrape. : Took her for/a country-lass, and 

ceased singing, and said: egad! she is a lady—if we may judge from looks 
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—wof the bluest blue-blood, I. wonder who she 
can be? The loveliest girl I eyer saw. She'll 
never, forgive me, Arthur Mowbray,’’ stopping 
and apostrophizing himself, ‘you always were 
the deuce for getting into scrapes; but this time, 
my boy, you’ve ‘gone and done it,’ and no 
mistake.” 

What was Grace’s astonishment tosee, the very 
first person at Mrs. Langdon’s, the singer of, the 
afternoon. He met her. eye with a certain half- 
laughing, half-saucy, half-deprecatory, look that 
she could, hardly understand. In a little while, 


Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeemm—>? 


the hostess came up and introduced him. 





‘“*WHEN THE KYE COMES 


HOME. 


‘* Mr, 
Mowbray,” she said, ‘(has been a truant from 
here too, long; but now, I hope, he is about to 
become a permanent resident.” 

‘*So this is the young heir,”’ Grace said to her- 
self; ‘‘no wonder he is, so self-sufficient.”’ She 
was, at first, inclined to hauteur. But he was so 
agreeable, so respectful, that, always ready to be 
charitable, she found herself, before long, laughing 
and chatting with him, as if she,had known him 
for years, 

Later in the evening, she, wasasked by Mrs. 


” 


Langdon to sing. Mine Gounphans thai at e 


tain vooa! gymmastion, tothe’ pretended admira-— 


tion of the ignorant, and the silent amusement 


of the learned—among whom, Grace fancied, 
from his wearied air, Mr. Mowbray was to be 
included. Miss Grantham hed been educated in 
Europe; always spent her winters in Boston; 
had known the Mowbrays from’ childhood; and 
considered herself, par excellence, the beauty 
and belle of whatever vicinage she happened to 
be in at the moment. 

‘Dear me,” she said to Mr. Mowbray; who 
had been courteously turning over her music for 
her, ‘‘there’s Mrs. Langdon gone to’ ask that 
Grace Wyndham to sing.” She gave her white 
shoulders a shrug as she spoke: ‘she wore's low- 
necked dress, and the shrug brought out quite a 
pretty dimple. ‘What's bore it will be! The 
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girl, you must know, can’t sing a note; has never ; 


shad any good teachers: 
shocking. 


her style is positively 


One is rather surprised to see her ; 


ties, picnics, and even a ball; the last the most 
; brilliant affair, as all the guests admitted, that had 
ever been given in the neighborhood. The house 


here,” with another shrug, now one of con- } was ablaze with lights; flowers were everywhere; 
tempt. “She actually goes to market, I’m told, } Chinese lanterns were hung to the trees. A little 
to sell her eggs and chickens.” lake had been formed by widening the Appledale 

Nevertheless, in some unaccountable way, Mr. ; River, that ran through the grounds: and here 
Mowbray found himself, as soon as he could ; } ; fairy-boats, with music, rowed to and fro, instead 
escape without rudeness, at Grace’s side, j joining ; ’ of the swans that in the day disported over its 


his importunities to those of the hostess. Our ; 
heroine looked at him archly. 

“You are fond of Scotch songs, I presume,’ 
she said, ‘Mr. Mowbray. 
simple Scotch song: for such, you must know, 
is the extent of my acquirements. It shall. bea 
Jacobite one. You are not exactly an exile: but 
you say you are glad to get. home, and so my poor ; 
little ballad may not be out of place.” 

She went to the piano accordingly, and began } 
to sing that pathetic lyric by Allan Cunningham, ' 
“Hame, hame,’’ supposed to have been the? 
lament of one of. “Prince Charlie’s’’ exiled 
adherents : 


“It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
And it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie! 


When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is on the tree, } 


*The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countrie.’ 
It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
And it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie.” 


Her voice was so sympathetic—she put so much 


Well, I will sing a > 


surface. The owner led the first dance, with 
Grace asa partner. This was much to the chagrin 
of Miss Grantham, who audibly declared she 
couldn’t see what he found to admire in that 
> “blowzy peasant-girl,”. from which malicious 
; description we may judge of the gall and envy 
; of the fair detractor. 

+ Grace was not able to be present at all these 
| festivities. “JT can’t afford, mamma dear,’’ she 
said, laughing, ‘‘to play the fine lady every day.” 

; But though she made no complaint, she suffered 
} none the less keenly. She would even. have 
;} envied Miss Grantham, if it had been in her 
nature to envy anybody. She was not ignorant 
of the fact that Mr. Mowbray was becoming 
; dangerously dear to her. ‘Though they often 
differed in opinion, their tastes always accorded : 
and this is the real basis, not merely of friendship, 
but of true‘ love. As for him, the days in which 
he did not see Grace were blanks in his calendar. 
Not all the artifices of Miss Grantham, not all the 


soul into her singing, that the tears were in more 
than one eye, especially when she came to the 
last stanzas: 


smiles of a dozen others, could make up for the 
absence of Grace. 

Heretofore, he had never wanted in confidence. 
Courted as he was everywhere, how could it have 
been otherwise? But now, for the first time in 
his life, he was diffident about himself.- More- 

It's hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, over, Grace was so proud, that in striving to keep 

And it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie.” $ her secret, she overdid matters. ‘She does not 

It was much in Mr. Mowbray’s favor, in the’ care for me the least bit,” Mowbray often said to 
eyes of Grace, that he did not compliment her * himself: ‘she was almost repellant to-day.” Or: 
singing in: words, but only by his looks, and that } ‘Can she be in love with some one else? She 
he had the good taste to make no reference to,) seemed so absent when I was talking.” 
their encounter at the stile, though his depreca- The summer was drawing to a close. A picnic 
tory manner was all the time pleading for forgive-; had been projected, to be held in a grove about 
hess. ‘After all,” she said, when she went home, $ five miles from Appledale. The woods were on the 
*it was not an intentional insult: it was only his; stream that ran past the village: but here the 
high spirits.” brook had widened into quite a river. Boats had 

As for Mowbray himself, he said: ‘‘She behaved / been collected for the occasion, of which many 
more kindly than I had any reason to expect.’ persons availed themselves, to go rowing. Others 
But it is evidently the sweetness of her nature. ’ strolled beneath the great beeches that covered 
Ah! what a difference between her wild-wood ‘ the miniature hill. Still others sought secluded 
loveliness axii the starched Beacon-Street manner } nooks where they might carry on flirtations 
of Miss Grantham.” unseen. 

The return of the young heir made Appledale; Mowbray had sent down a light ciinker-built 
wnusually gay that summer: for all the principal ; boat which usually lay moored on his lake; and 
People insisted on entertaining him, and he, in } everybody was curious to see whom he would ask 


_ turn, opened his fine grounds to lawn-tennis par- {to accompany him in it. Miss Grantham was 
Vor. LXXXV.—9. 


“The great now are gone, a’ who ventured to save, 
The new grass is springing on the top o’ their grave; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in my e’e; 
‘T’'ll shine on ye yet in y ur ain countrie.’ 
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THE OLD WIFE’S SONG.—SNOW-FLOWERS. 





quite sure she would be the favored one. What 
was her dismay, her rage, to see Grace preferred 
to herself! 

It was one of those beautiful days in early 
September, which seem to unite the luxuriance of 
summer with the glory of autumn. Mowbray, 
as he took the oars and asked Grace to steer, 
turned the head of the boat up-stream. ‘TI will 
row for a mile or two, and then we'll drift back 
with the current,” he said. ‘The day is too 
perfect for much exertion: it is a sort of lotus- 
eating day. Don’t you think so?” 

Grace did think so; but she made no answer. 
They had soon left the noisy groups behind, and 
were alone: alone, except for the sky, the water, 
the woods, the eloquent silence. Grace’s heart be- 
gan to beat fast. She stole a look now and then 
at her companion. The very air seemed magnetic. 
At the end of half an hour, he stopped rowing. 
“Shall we drift now?” he said. He left his seat, 
and came and sat by Grace. Instinctively she 
turned her face away, and let one hand trail in the 
water. In another moment, her companion’s arm 


was around her waist; emboldened by her embar- } 





rassment, he was telling of his love; and she, 
trembling and shy, yet happy inexpressibly, was 
listening to it with downcast and averted eyes, 

Grace and Mr. Mowbray have now been married 
for more than a year. Every morning she may 
be seen in the magnificent garden at Appledale, 
which is modeled on those of the great Italian 
places, and almost rivals that of the Pamphili 
Doria, tending her choicest flowers personally, 
much to the disgust of the gardener, who can 
scarcely, with his English prejudices, reconcile it 
with her position as a great lady. It was only 
the other day that her husband found her there. 

‘«When did I first begin to love you?” he said, 
in answer to her fond question. ‘‘At Mrs. Lang- 
don’s?—no, even before that.” And he began 
to sing, in his rich, rollicking voice: 

“What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name? 
*Tis to woo a bonnie lassie, 
When the kye comes hame.” 

“Yes, darling,” he repeated, “I loved you 
from the first moment I saw you: you remember 
it—Wuen THE Kye Cam’ Hame.”’ 





THE OLD WIFE’S SONG. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Dear heart, the fields are growing brown ; 
Mysterious sounds I hear— 

Faint voices calling down the wind: 
*Tis autumn of the year. 


A splendor rare the trees put on, 
Along the hills and vales ; 

Bright crimson shreds from their gay robes 
Are flying in the gales. 


The robin trills a broken song, 
The dews are chill and gray ; 

Dim purple mornings slowly dawn: . 
Night hurries on the day. 


We've reached the sombre downs of life, 
Where woods and wolds are sere : 

*Tis antumn of our lives, dear heart, 
And autumn of the year. 





L. WHEELER. 


*Tis voices from the flowery heights 
Of youth—long left behind— 

That evermore are calling me 
Adown the autumn wind. 


I often wish to pause and rest 
Beside some wayside spring ; 
To sit beneath some russet hedge, 

And hear the crickets sing. 


I know o’er yonder quiet hills 
Are meadows green and fair, 

Where hedges glow with bloom, and larks 
Are singing in the air. 


The way is very short, dear heart: 
Our rest is very near; 

So00n fadeless spring shall bless our lives, 
And crown an endless year. 





SNOW-FLOWERS. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 


I AWOKE one winter morning, 
And I found my garden white 
With a host of shining blossoms 
That had not been there at night: 
All the barren ground was covered, 
And the naked branches, quite, 


For the angels, in the night-time, 
Flying softly to and fro, 

Bearing'to the gates of heaven 
Spirits from the earth below, 

Had let fall upon my garden 
Lovely garlands—flowers of snow. 





CORA’S VALENTINE. 


BY EDYTH 


“An! there you are at last, Cora. I was just 
going to send your breakfast up to you. Did you 
have a pleasant time, at the party, last night?” 

Cora drew up her chair, stirred her coffee 
sleepily, repressed a yawn, and replied, slowly: 

“Tt was a perfect crush. I got myself en- 
sconced, and enjoyed myself in a corner: I had 
no mind to spoil my dress by trying to dance in 
such a crowd.” 

Mrs. Blondin—for Cora’s sister was married— 
stared. Cora was usually willing to dance, if 
she could get standing-room and no more. 

“You must have had a most agreeable com- 
panion,’’ she observed, sagely. ‘Who was it?” 

“T was talking most of the evening to a friend 
of Mr. Melton’s,” she replied, the color growing 
deeper in her cheeks. “He is visiting here.” 

“Oh! I wonder if it wasn’t Val—” began Mrs. 
Blondin. “But here is Kitty with the letters,” 
she said, stopping short in her sentence. 

“No, ma’am,” answered the maid; “the post- 
man hasn’t come round yet. It’s only a note from 
Mrs. Melton, which the messenger said I wuz to 
be very particular to give into your own hands; 
and he’s waiting for an answer.” 

While Cora finished her coffee, Mrs. Blondin 
broke the envelope, read the note, and then, with 
an evident effort to repress a smile, put it in her 
pocket, and going to a table near by, dashed off a 
few lines, and gave it to the maid. 

Cora’s eyes followed every movement curiously. 
“My dear sister,” she purred, coaxingly, “what 
is it all about? And why this mystery? Let 
me see it, too;’’ and she held out her hand. 

“It’is only a note from Mrs. Melton, saying she 
will call this evening with her husband, and 
asking permission to bring their friend—Mr. 
Hartwell,” replied Mrs. Blondin. 

“Oh! is that all?’ pouted Cora, in a tone of 
pretended disappointment. 

“What did you suppose it was?’ asked her 
ister, teasingly. ‘Not a valentine, eh? Although 
this is the great day.” 

Cora made a little face, and ran out of the 
toom; and then her sister laughed heartily, as 
she drew the note out of her pocket, and read it 
again. It ran thus: 


“Dean Netire: When we were school-girls 
together, you were always begging me not to 
scheme and plot; but ‘’tis my nature to,’ and 


KIREWOOD. 


you know I never use my gifts maliciously. I 
have composed a little snare for your sister, 
whose interest in our friend Mr. Hartwell only 
equals his in her. You remember Valentine, 
don’t you? You know he is everything that is 
good and manly; so you need have no scruples 
in aiding me. All I want of you is silence con- 
cerning Mr. Hartwell’s first name. Don’t breathe 
it; and leave the rest to me. Shall you be at 
home this evening? If so, Mr. Melton and I 
will call, about eight; and I suppose I have your 
permission to bring our friend. 
«« Ever yours, Aveusta Metron.” 


The day wore on. Kitty, the maid, got a lace- 
paper missive, with two clasped hands, a cupid, 
a church-door, a ring, and a rhyme, which made 
her heart light for the rest of the day: for who 
but the milk-man sent it? 

As for Cora, the valentines she received were 
almost legion. No one was so popular. And now 
to-night she sat at a little round table in the 
drawing-room, with her pile of valentines before 
her. Never had she looked prettier. She wore 
a simple black-silk dress, which brought out in 
exquisite relief her fair rose-bloom complexion. 
Her golden hair, bound by a narrow fillet of 
black velvet ribbon across her head, fell in 
masses down her back. Her blue eyes looked 
up with a soft far-away expression. Her rich 
; red half-pouting lips were as tempting as ripe 
pomegranates. 

Her sister was standing by her, taking up one 
valentine after another, and commenting on 
‘them, wondering from whom each came. ‘I 
; should have thought your new acquaintance of 
‘ last night would have sent one,’ she said. “I 
; wonder if this, after all, is not from him,” she 

added, as she held up an unusually elegant one. 
At this instant the door opened, and the maid 
announced “Mr. Hartwell,” before the speaker 
could put down the valentine. 
As the girl spoke, a tall handsome gentleman 
entered. He bowed to Mrs. Blondin, and said, 
; holding out a letter: 
«‘Mrs. Melton was so earnest in her entreaties 
: that I should bring you this note, that I hurried 
off before her, at her own desire; and she begged 
me to ask you to open and read it at once.” 
“Qh,” said Mrs. Blondin, ‘it is for my sister,” 
glancing at the envelope. 
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SOME DAY. 





“Mrs. Melton is abounding in mysteries 
to-day,” laughed Cora, as she rose, and, courte- 
sying to the new-comer, took the letter. ‘She 
sent a fleet messenger early this morning with 
some secret communication for my sister. I 
wonder what is in it. But pray sit down.” 

He complied. She sank again into her chair, 
and read the note. But having done so, she 
looked perplexed. She turned the papers over, 
shook them, peeped into the envelope, saying: 

“Why, how strange! Is this all, Mr. Hartwell? 
Didn’t she give you another letter for me?’’ 

“That was all, Miss Cora; and although she 
did not acquaint me with the contents, she 
seemed to attach great importance to my person- 
ally giving it to you.” 

‘Well, I don’t suppose there is any reason 
why you shouldn’t know the contents. Mrs. 
Melton only says she sends me a valentine, 
which she hopes I will accept,”’ said Cora. 

Mr. Hartwell uttered an inarticulate exclama- 
tion; started for the door; came back; and, 
muttering a vague apology, stood gazing at the 
fair speaker. ‘ Has he lost his senses ?’’ thought 
Mrs. Blondin. As for Cora, she looked at him in 


undisguised wonder. 
“I believe in my heart you have lost it, Mr 
Hartwell,” she said at last, with a gay laugh. 


‘* You have lost my valentine, and you are afraid 
to confess. Isn’t itso? Really, you act like one 
with something on his conscience. Well, I’m 
sorry to lose it; but never mind.” 

“One moment, I beg!” he cried. ‘Let me 
explain: for Mrs. Melton will tell you if I do 
not. My Christian name is Valentine, and she 








think her joke has been carried a little too far 
this time.’ Her voice was quite indignant. 

‘* Miss Grayson, I beg you to believe me. I did 
not know any more about it than you. I am 
truly distressed,” said the visitor. 

“Pray don’t apologize. 1 believe you. Let 
us drop it.’’ Softening a little in her tone. 

But Mr. Hartwell did not wish to drop it. 

“‘Miss Cora, there is something else. Mrs, 
Melton sent you a valentine, which she hoped 
you would accept. We have met but twice, it is 
true; and I should never have presumed, on my 
own part, to offer myself on such a short acquaint- 
ance. But it has been done for me; and—pardon 
me—lI do not regret it. There is such a thing ag 
love at first sight ; and I love you devotedly.” 

He tried to take her hand, forgetful of her 
sister’s presence—who, however, hac retired dis- 
creetly into the background, But Cora drew back 
shyly. Neither of them heard the door-bell ring, 
nor saw a laughing group gathered at the door 
of the room. Both started violently when Mrs, 
Melton’s merry voice rang out: 

‘‘Upon my word, things seem to be progressing 
nicely. The good fates always preside over my 
little plots. So my Valentine pleases you?” 

As she spoke, she came in effusively, and 
patted the young girl’s flushed .cheek. 

‘Not at all!’’ began Cora, ind’gnantly. Then 
she stammered: ‘‘At least—I mean—’’ and sud. 
denly stopped. 

“Tt was really very amusing of you, Mrs. 
Melton,” said Mr. Hartwell, lightly, coming to 
the rescue. ‘Not at all a bad joke.” 

“Then she accepted you, Valentine?” queried 


—you know she is full of fun—she must have } the saucy little lady. 


meant that when she sent the note by me. 
sent you a Valentine.” 


“Oh!” said Cora, stiffly; “was that it? Yes, } 
she certainly is full of fun; but I must say I> 


She | 


‘She did not refuse me flatly,” he replied. 
‘As to accepting, in time I hope she may.” 

And in time she did. Yes! she married her 
VALENTINE. 





SOME DAY. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Wuen the purple shadows hover 
In the twilight gray and still, 

And the wing of night is resting 
Softly on the distant hill; 

When the bells of sunset chiming ' 
Echo with eternal calm, 

Like the last grand chord harmonious 
Of life’s closing evening-psalm ; 


When the hush of sleeping myriads 
Rhythms with the song of spheres, 

And the tread of passing moments 
Tolls the end of weary years; 





When the solemn tide is ebbing 
Softly from the rocky shore, 
And the ships go out of harbor 

To come back again no more: 


I shall also weigh life's anchor, 
I, too, drift upon the tide. 
Some day you shall say to others: 
“Tt was yesternight she died.” 
Some day I shall know the resting 
The prophetic angels tell, 
And the joy of heavenly greeting: 
Some day it will all be well. 





THE ELK HEIGHTS TRAGEDY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETO. 


OONTINUED FROM PAGE 53, 


CHAPTER VII. talking to poor little Mattie to-night, until you 

Mr. Marsu had not proceeded in his flirtation } put it into my head. Ill g° now and look after 
with the pretty milk-maid, as he chose to call her, her.” 
without warning. His sister had called him into; Upon which he went, coms her, and swept her 
her room as soon as supper was over, off to the thicket, as we have seen, to carry on a 

“Sheppard, the game’s over,” she had said. flirtation in view of the whole house. 

“So it seems. I never did think there was} Why Martha submitted to be so swept away, 
anything in it—unless as a place to write novels } it would not be difficult to explain to‘a woman, 
in,” glancing critically about him. ‘These peo-; though a man might not be able to understand. 
ple would afford capital material.” She was angry at Sheppard Marsh for having 

“Nonsense! This farm has some of the best ; tempted her to desert Hugh. Her heart ached 
soil in Pennsylvania. It would have averaged i for Jarrold, who had lost his sweetheart and his 
two hundred dollars an acre—arable and / fortune at one blow. Since he had given her up 
woodland. But that is nothing to us now. I am ‘and sworn never to come back to her, she had 
going to look at that lot you are to have when ‘ suddenly grown hungry for his love; she would 
this grocer dies presently. In the meantime put ‘ have gone to him—have tried, with all her power 
your clothes into a valise; and don’t meddle with ‘of beauty and charm, to lure and coax him to her 
that Farrer girl.” { { again—but that she knew the gruff fellow would 

“Why, what harm can my flirtation with little ‘ have repulsed any such demonstration as sham 
Mattie do to you, Cora?” and trickery. He would come back some day. 

“None. But there is no time for such foolery. ; He was too honest, too much in earnest, to give 
We must cut loose. from Newark, and get to Cali- up the chase altogether. Why not, in the mean- 
fornia by some means or other. I am sure we ‘time, fill up the gap with this feverish, half 
siall do better in San Francisco.” tender, half cruel friendship with Sheppard 

“Well,” said Marsh, playing with a tassel of ; Marsh? 
the curtain, his eyes twinkling with lazy amuse-{ The girl was no fool. She had the hard com- 
ment, ‘they don’t know us as well as our Eastern ; mon sense, under all her hot-blooded impulses, 
friends. But there are plenty of our kind there, ¢ Which usually belongs to her class and age. If 
Gora. We shall not be a new type, my dear.” =; ; Sheppard Marsh had inherited the McKean farm, 

“We'll go: we must live,” said Cordelia, the ; ‘ and come to live on it, there would, she thought, 
sharp, aged look creeping out on her childish { have been a chance that he would marry her. 
features. ‘And you must bestir yourself, Shep- { He had not inherited it, and would return to the 
pard. You cannot afford to waste your energy in ; city—to his own pursuits and associates. He 
courting every decent-looking country-girl you ; would forget her. She had discovered that he 
meet in a farm-kitchen.” had forgotten her in this last year—did not even 

“Little Mattie has a very rare type of beauty, j recognize her when they met. And this while 
Iassure you. I don’t see why you need fret, ; she had been carrying his glove—she blushed to 
when I amuse myself with her to make a tedious ‘ think where. Any rational man, knowing this 
day pleasant. It means no more than—that—’ to be the temper of the girl’s mind towards him, 

As he spoke, he turned and drenched his hands ; would have supposed that she would have refused 
from a bottle of wild-rose scent that stood on the { to stroll to the thicket, in the gloaming, leaning 
old-fashioned bureau. ‘ upon his arm, in full view of Jarrold. But she did 

“It is not the first time that you have en-? it not only willingly, but with her heart throbbing 
tangled yourself with a woman, and I have had $ with wild, keen delight. Perhaps for no better 
te clear you,” his sister said, irritably: for Miss { reason than Marsh had for pouring the wild-rose 
Marsh’s temper, though usually sweet and placid, ; perfume over his hands. The perfume would last 
had been tried severely to-day. ‘but for a moment, but for that moment it was 

“Don’t nag, Cora: I don’t like a scolding pleasant. 


woman. ’Pon my soul, I had no thought of $ When Mr. Wombley called her away to warn 
(189) 
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her of the man’s character, she said she did not 
believe his slanders. But she did believe them. } You are obstinate, I see. I must begin my pack- 
She thought it very probable that poor Sheppard } ing. We will take the early train to-morrow.” 


had been driven to make money by cards. But 


who was to blame? Why did not Miss McKean } “The milk-maid may have a lien upon your 


give him an income fit for a gentleman, instead of 
flinging her money away on foreign missions, and 
now on John Philpot McKean? Very likely, 
other women had been in love with him: nothing 
could be more natural; and it was no doubt true 
that he had jilted them. Certainly, the forward 
things deserved it! Miss Farrer hastened back 
to this wicked hero, and sat down again on the 
fallen tree beside him. I am afraid the stories 
she had heard of him made him much more 
attractive than he would have been as a foreign 
missionary at Hong Kong. The feminine mind, 
even in obscure farm-girls, is hard to fathom. 

Miss Marsh, after her encounter with Mr. 
Wombley, came up the moonlit path towards the 
house. There was a singular air of subdued 
triumph in her step, her face, her whole bearing 
—which attracted her brother’s quick eye. 
Leaving Martha for a moment, he went to her. 

‘*What has happened, Cora? Have you found 
a codicil to the will? Or has our cousin, the 
grocer, offered to marry you?” 

“No. But—lI hardly think I ought to tell you, 
Sheppard: you will not believe me.” 

“Oh, out with it, Sis! You're not apt to find 
black swans in a duck’s nest. You are pretty 
solid in your judgment.” 

“Thank you. I think I am not mistaken now. 
That lot—the land which that old tigress gave 
you asa scratch from her paws, when she was 
dead—” 





wn 


}two. No matter; go back to your milk-maid, 


“If I go with you,” said Marsh, mischievously, 


property by that time, and forbid removal.” 
‘*You are not an imbecile, however vicious you 
may be,” said Miss Marsh, calmly. 
And she turned away, sauntering up the path, 
pulling a bunch of roses for her belt as she went, 











“Yes, know. But it is not mine yet. 
of it?” 

*Qil!”” She whispered the word in his ear. 
“T am sure of it, Sheppard. I studied the 
indications pretty closely in West Virginia, you 
know, last summer. I am confident there is oil 
under those rocks. I examined the ground 
closely, and, by the oddest coincidence, a bare- 
footed little chap who was there told me if I 
was looking for a spring there was none: for the 
only one there was allowed to be choked up, on 
account of the greasy taste. What do you think 
of that?” ‘ 

“That sounds premising,” laughed Sheppard. 
“T can endure life during the half-century my new 
cousin is likely to live, on the hope of a fortune 
to grow out of a greasy taste in some beggar’s 
mouth. Cora, your disappointment has unsettled 
your wits,” 

‘* Perhaps so,” she said, smiling good-naturedly. 
“Tam not used to be the visionary one of the 


What 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Jonn McKean, having made such advances 
to the disappointed heirs as seemed to him in 
good taste, naturally indulged his eager curiosity 
to inspect his new possessions in detail. 

He went over the house, therefore, before the 
daylight was gone, thumping the walls, measur- 
ing the cellar-room, peering into closets for leaks 
in the roof. After the early supper he visited 
the barns, trotted out the. horses, punched the 
ribs of the cows. Next he was seen on the oldest 
and best-tempered of the plough-horses, jogging 
down the road, to ride through the outlying 
meadows. He returned after dark, and put the 
horse back-in its stall; but was forced to ask 
Hugh’s assistance in taking off its harness, 

‘‘Tt seems a very fiery-natured beast,”’ he ven- 
tured, standing at a safe distance, and patting it 
carefully on the haunch with two fingers. 

Hugh laughed. 

‘“‘T never suspected Sam of much fire,” he said. 

“TI give you my word, sir, he shook me intoa 
jelly. Pure viciousness. Now this other animal—” 

There was a strong and terrible reason why 
the occurrences of this night should afterwards 
be noted and remembered. And it was recollected 
by Miss Quiddet that the two men lingered for 
nearly an hour in the stables, going from stall to 


stall, and then standing together in the door 





talking together earnestly. Mr. McKean came 
out at last, buttoning up his coat, and going 
directly towards the house, while Jarrold followed 
slowly across the barn-yard to where Miss Ann 
was busy locking the gate of the poultry-house. 
She observed that he was agitated and ill-at-ease. 

“<I tried to interest him in the horses, that he 
may not sell them at once,” said Hugh. “I 
should not like to see Bolt or Pepper go up to 
town, to be worked to death in street-cars.”’ 

‘But I suspected,” said shrewd Miss Ann, 
‘there was more in their talk than that. The 
idea of wasting so much emotion on Bolt and 
Pepper.” 

Mr. McKean came out of the house in a few 
minutes, carrying the light stick which he used 
for a cane. He walked quickly down to the gate 
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of the kitchen- garden, and hesitated there a 
moment, looking sharply about him. 

“JT had a mind,’’ Miss Ann always said at this 
point, in the innumerable times when she related 
the story of this evening, ‘‘I had a great mind to 
run down an’ ask him if he wanted any direc- ; 1 


difference it would have made! But I was kind 
of bashful—him bein’ a stranger, an’ an old { 
bachelor, an’ me a single woman. I never was 
one to thrust myself in the way of men, especially 
them as is known to be lookin’ around. So I 
stood in the kitchen-door, wringin’ out the tea- 
towels, an’ watchin’ him. He hesitated there a 
minute, an’ then struck straight through the 
garden, an’ climbed the fence at the other side, 
comin’ into the path that led acrost the hill. The 
moon was shinin’ as clear as day; an’ I could see 
him as he walked up the path quick an’ decided. 
I remember I thought he had a stout manly 
figger. He evidently knew where he wanted to 
go, an’ the way to take to get there. It wasn’t 
the saunterin’, uncertain way he went about the 
medders. Somebody had advised him to follow 
that path, to see the extent of his timber-land. 
Isay nothin’ more than that. How could I know 
wuo it was? But somebody had sent him.” 
“Why did you not call him back?” Mrs. 
Joyce said, when the tale was told to her. 
“Gracious knows! you're not used to be so 
modest, Ann Quiddet.”’ 
“T didn’t think of the old shaft.. Why, I haven’t 
been down in that gully for five year or more. 
When I see it last, it was all boarded over, sound 
asadrum. No,Ithinksnoharm, Cordeel came 
into the kitchen, an’ sat down by the fire, com- 
plainin’ of bein’ cold. I didn’t pay no attention to 
her, bein’ took up with watchin’ the stranger. I 
says: ‘The heir has a purty genteel figger,’ says 
I, or somethin’ to that effect; an’ she joked back 
that I ‘must take care of him’—meanin’ that I was 
asingle woman. Then she came up behind me, an’ 
looked over my shoulder. The mpon made all out- 
doors clear as day. ‘Where can he be goin’? says 
she. ‘Oh,’ I says, still passin’ my joke, ‘he’s 
walkin’ round this great Babylon that he has come 
to own, an’ a-countin’ the towers thereof.’ I never 
quote Scripter as an idle word but evil comes of it. 
As soon as them words—like the cracklin’ of thorns 
under a pot—was past my lips, I seen him reach 


Mr. McKean was not missed by any member 


of the house until the next morning, if their 
reports were true. 
or two later; stood with Sheppard Marsh on the 
porch, in the shadow of the grapevine, saying a 


Mattie came in, a moment 


ong and lingering farewell. Then he left her, 


going by the main road to the village, whistling 
as he idled along. 
and Miss Ann heard their voices, in passionate 
low tones—too low for her to understand. The 
colloquy was short; and Hugh followed his suc- 
cessful rival to the town, while Martha crept, 
without a word to the other two women, up to 
her own attic. 


Hugh Jarrold joined her; 


*«Cordeel sat awhile over the fire,” Miss Ann 


said, when describing the ‘affair afterwards, 
‘“‘shiverin’ With the cold. 
night. 
I said: ‘You'd best put yourself between the 
kivers,’ I says. 
you’re takin’ a chill,’ I says. 


It was a damp raw 
The moon went down behind clouds. So 

‘Nothin’ else will warm you: 

But she wouldn’t 

go tor an hour: tryin’ to warm the fire, I tells 

her sittin’ over it so close. At last I got her 

off. So I says: ‘I'll leave the door on the latch, 

an’ Mr. McKean can let hisself in. The master of 
the house has a right to his own latch, sure—ly.’ 

I left out a loaf of bread, an’ some butter an’ 

jam, in case he was took hungry in the night. 

I do think a mouthful at night is amazin’ com- 
fortin’. Many a child gets whipped for crossness, 
an’ it’s nothin’ on earth but an empty stomach. 
Well, then, I fixes the fire, an’ goes to bed. I 
listened awhile for him at the latch; but, save 
you! he never raised that latch, or wanted a 
bite of bread in this world again. 

«When I riz up next mornin’, I found the 
door just as I left it. I called Cordeel. I says: 
‘Mr. McKean’s gone to the village, last night, 
an’ stayed.’ ‘No,’ she says; ‘no, he would not 
do that. He’s come in the house another way.’ 
‘There’s no other way he could,’ says I. An’ so 
we argued to an’ fro: she half asleep, an’ takin’ 
no interest, an’ me half jokin’, an’ suspectin’ no 
harm. ’Twasn’t till Hugh Jarrold come that we 
was skeered. He come, he said, to look after 
the stock; Z said, to look after Mattie: though 
what the men see in that big-eyed glakit creature 
beats me. I says to him: ‘Is Mr. McKean down 
at the hotel in the village? ‘Why, no,’ he says; 
‘he’s here.’ Then I says: ‘No; he hain’t come 





the top of the hill, an’ halt there a moment, before 
goin’ down t’other side. ‘He's comin’ back,’ said 
Cordeel. ‘No,’ I says; ‘he’s only stoppin’ to take 
breath.’ We could see his pudgy fat shape quite 
clear agen the sky, we bein’ below. Soin a minute 
he passed down the other side. An’ no human 
eye ever saw him again alive.” 


back from his walk last night, to this house.’ 
Them was my exact words. Him an’ me an’ Cor- 
deel then was standin’ in the kitchen together. 
Quick as lightnin’, Hugh says: ‘Which way did 
> he walk?’ says he. ‘Along the path acrost the 
hill,’ I says. He looked at me. ‘Great God! 


the old shaft!’ he cries out; an’ rushed out, an’ 
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acrost the garden, an’ along the path. It was so 
sudden, | was dazed like. ‘Nonsense!’ I says. 
‘The man isn’t a fool, to walk into an open 
shaft—if it is open.’ Cordeel went to the stove, 
to pour herself out a cup of tea. ‘Mr. Jarrold 
seems quite sure of it—quite sure,’ she said. It 
struck me sort of onpleasant that he should have 
‘ been so ready to think of the shaft. So when he 
come in, I put it to him square. He had run so 
hard, his face an’ neck was like fire, an’ he was 
pantin’ for breath. ‘I can trace his footsteps 
through the soft mud,’ he said, ‘in the bottom, 
on to the shaft; but no farther. The planks are 
broken!’ ‘Did you call? I said. ‘He may be 
living,’ said Cordeel. ‘I called; but he made no 
answer, Hugh says. ‘He’s in a faint, no doubt. 
It is not likely he’s dead. Saddle the mare, one 
of you women, an’ ride over to Parritch’s, an’ 
bring some help. I’m goin’ back to the shaft.’ 
I run along with him, on my way to the stable; } 
an’ I says: ‘How come you to think of the 
shaft so quick? ‘I dunno,’ he said. ‘Ob yes: 
Wombley spoke of it last night, an’ sai the } 
boards was rotten.’ ‘To anybody but you?’ } 
says I: for my mind misgave me, even then. I 
always had a sharp eye for lookin’ into things. 
‘No,’ says he; ‘just to me.’ But I dunno if he 


rightly knew what he was sayin’.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wrrutx twenty minutes, the men from Par 
ritch’s and the neighboring farms were at work, 
with ropes and pulleys and ladders, at the mouth 
of the old shaft. Hugh Jarrold, as was afterwards } 
remembered, took the lead in all that was done, } 
and was the first to offer to go down the shaft. 

In the meantime, the women from the other } 
farms gathered at the house, and waited, pale} 
and excited, with delightful horror. Nothing so $ 
astounding had happened since Betts’s mill } 





burned, three years before. Miss Ann occupied : 


the post of heroine, having been the last to see $ 
the victim alive, and being in full possession of ; 
all the facts. They were all gathered in the} 
kitchen, from which Cordelia had retreated. } 
She stood by the hall-window, where she could 
first see the men as they came with tidings from 
the shaft. Mrs. Joyce earried her some hot 
coffee. The first thing to be done, aceording to 
the formula of Elk Heights, with a woman ill or 
in grief, was to pour hot coffee down her throat, 
and to force her to eat a hearty meal. 

“Do you think he is dead ?’’ demanded Cor- 
delia, carrying the cup to her trembling lips. «1 
can't stay here if he is to be brought in dead. 
I’m not used to such things. I don’t want to see 
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the man, if he is dead. Let them take him some- 
where else.” 

“It did sound kind of selfish,” said Mrs. 
Joyce, on her return to the kitchen. * But 
she’s a delicate little thing; and two corpses 
in two days is a good deal for her to stand.” 

Sheppard Marsh, who usually rose late, came‘ 
down when he heard the news. It was noticed 
that he did not offer to go to help the other men, 
but remained with the women. 

**Can’t I have some breakfast, Miss Ann?” he 
said, after awhile. “TI always feel badly all day, 
if I do not have a comfortable breakfast as soon 
as I rise. Searching an old shaft? What non- 
sense! The man tired himself out poking about 
last night measuring his property, and is no 
doubt sound asleep in the village inn. Ah, Miss 
Farrer!’ The roses are faded in your cheeks a 


} little this morning.. Pray, Miss Ann, Iet me have 


a fresh-laid egg, such as I had yesterday, anda 
saucer of those delicious blackberries, with the 
dew on them. You have no idea how we city 
people appreciate the dainties you hold s0 
cheap.” 

Miss Ann flounced out of the room, her chin 
in the air. 

‘“«T’ve held by the Marshes as long as I could,” 
she said, loud enough for him to hear her; “but 
his namby-pamby dribble of talk, an’ his white 
hands an’ flowered gown, may do for Mattie 
Farrer in future. An’ she can boil his egy, if 
she pleases. I prefer the men that are up to 
their waists in mud, down at the shaft, tryin’ to 
save 8 human bein’.” 

Cordelia turned a reproachful glance on her 
brother. 

‘* How ean you,” she said, “think of eggs and 
berries, if this terrible thing be true?” 

‘Is there really any chance it should be true? 
The poor grocer dead in a pit, and our friend 
Jarrold the heir! Fell into a pit, eh? Rough 
treatment on the part of Elk Heights, I should 
say: inhospitable —devilishly inhospitable. In 
mercy, Cordelia, go and put on a proper gown. 
Why are you moping about in that flannel 
wrapper?” 

Mattie came in, bringing a tray, on whieh she 
had arranged his breakfast. She had stolen some 
of Miss MeKean’s cherished china eups, and had 
laid upon the saucer of glistening blackberries a 
dewy rose. Sheppard’s face kindled as she set 
down the tray before him. 

But his sister, at this moment, laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

‘Sheppard, we must go by the next train,” 
she said, eagerly. “I will not stay here in the 
house with that—with i.” 
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“Very well, Sis—all right. I'll go whenever 
you like. Don’t tremble that way,” patting her 
hand gently, but moving to sit down to his meal. 
«We've all got to die some day. Run along and 
change your dress now. I want Mate to pour 
out my coffee.” 

Miss Ann flunz open the door of the kitchen 
at this moment. 

“They've forad him: m the shef!’? she 
gasped, and say. .n’o a cnair. 

Sheppard pat sea in ine act of sitt:x ; down; 
his ruddy color udden:v ‘acec 

“Tut! tut! So it really 1s true> 
low!” he muttered. 

Cordelia had caught Miss Ann by the arms. 

“Dead?” she whispercd. ‘Are you sure he 
isdead? Did he say anything?” 

“Lord save you, girl! of course he’s dead! } 
Why, that shaft’s ower a hundred feet deep, with } 
water and slime one-third up. They'll be along 
with him in a few minutes.” 

“Get yourself ready, Cora, and I'll drive you 
to the station at once,’’ said her brother, peremp- 
torily. Then he seated himself to eat his break- 
fast, unfolding his napkin daintily and smell- 
ing the rose, all which operations Miss Ann 
watched with sniffs of contempt. When she had 
tetaken herself to the kitchen, Marsh nodded, 
smiling. 

“Shut the door, Mattie, and keep her out. 
Iet me have my breakfast in peace. I shall have 
togo with Cordelia. She is a stont-hearted, bold 
enough little woman to fight a regiment of live 
men; but she is a miserable, nervous coward 
before death in any shape. I must be off, or we 
shall have a scene. Sit down here, Mattie, beside 
me. Let us forget nervous women and dead men 
for a minute.” 

“Death is so terrible,’’ whispered Martha, the 
tears rising to her soft eyes. 

How soft and womanly she was! 





Poor fel- 


So thought 
Sheppard ; and while he sipped his coffee and ate 
his berries, he feasted his eyes on the delicate } 
lines of her cheek, and full lips. What did a man 


want more than this? Education and culture, 
that Cora talked of? But what had they made 
of her? Great heaven! what a fate for any man } 
to marry Cora! If he should marry this little § 
girl, and cut Newark, Cora, and the whole old | 
business? Go upon the stage, as he had wanted 
to do for years? He could make his fortune as ; 
Romeo, Claude—any lover—on the stage. And this § 





upturned face, the shy color rose over her neck 
and cheeks—her lips quivered. 

There was no way but to marry her? 

He sought her eyes, and looked steadily into 
them. No, there was no other way. 

“Taste my berries, Mattie,” he whispered, 
leaning forward and putting one to her lips. 

She smiled. There was a glimmer of white 
teeth and dark radiant eyes—her breath was 
warm and sweet. Sheppard leaned forward, laid 
his hand over hers as it rested on the table. It 
throbbed and burned at his touch. The perfume 
in which she had chosen to bathe her soul for a 
moment was strong and overpowering, whether it 
would endure or not. 

“You are so fair, my love,’ he whispered. 
“You are the most beautiful of all women! My 
love! Mine! mine!” 

Martha’s breath came thick and fast. She felt 
as if she was caught in some soft intangible cloud, 
that was whelming, covering her. She tried to 
speak ; her lips moved, but they made no sound. 

“You are mine?” whispered Sheppard. 

She pushed him away slightly, and tried to rise. 

“No. You are going away. I shall never see 
you again,” she said. 

“T am coming again—for you, if you will give 
yourself tome. Ina month from to-day. Shall 
I come then? Answer me with a kiss.” 

His face was so near her own that his breath 
warmed her cheek. She turned with a frightened 
sob, and he kissed her. 

«You have no right—no right!’ panted Mattie. 
«Hugh Jarrold never would have dared—” 

«‘What is Hugh Jarrold to you? You are my 
own, my little wife. In a month—remember!”’ 

But Martha had opened the door and fled out 
of the house to the depths of the woods, where 
she cowered down on the cool, wet grass. It 
seemed as if she never would be cool again. 

“Hugh Jarrold nothing to me!’’ she cried, 
indignantly. But in her secret soul she felt that 
he was nothing compared to this airy, warm, 
passionate dream in which she was lost. Besides, 
Hugh never had called her beautiful. 

‘‘T really suppose he does not think me paseably 
good-looking,”’ she said to herself, patting down 
the curly locks that had been disheveled in her 
sudden flight. 

From her retreat she watched Mr. Marsh and 
his sister leave the house, in the lumbering old 
carriage, on their way to the station; and a 


dear lovely little dunce waiting at home for him! } moment later saw a black spot slowly cross the 


If he did not pick her up, that lout Jarrold would | 
marry her. 
everything. Sheppard looked at her again critic- 


He would have the farm, the girl— 


sunny slope of the hill, which resolved itself into 
athrong of men coming from the shaft, and 
carrying in their midst a burden covered with a 


ally. As his eyes wandered boldly over her} white sheet. 
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CHAPTER X. symptom in each case of measles or teething: if 
A sutrry Sunday noon. Harvest was nearly } Elk Heights could not boast of a newspaper, the 
ever. The hay-ricks still dotted the fields, where ; Sunday nooning filled its place. 
the yellow sweep stubble was slowly taking on Three Sundays had passed since the deaths on 
rich bronze shadows. Along the bottoms long} the McKean farm. John Philpot McKean had 
stretches of Indian-corn bent and rose in the } been taken home to the town from which he 
light wind. On the hillsides the forest still held came, and there buried. Very few of the neigh- 
its own, walling in the fat little farms, each with } bors had seen him at all, and even these thought of 
its hints of comfort and good living, by a savage } him as a kind of pudgy, spectacled ghost who had 
gloomy rampart. come into the dead level of the Elk Heights world 
The church at Elk Heights stands on one of ; in most dramatic fashion, to leave it as dramatic- 
the lower ranges, in the centre of the farms, and } ally. Still, he was deeply regretted. Mrs. Joyce 
the community are a steady, church-going folk: } expressed the feeling of the community about it 
partly out of an honest, sincere piety which they this morning, seated on a tombstone, a towel 
have inherited from their Scotch ancestry, and spread over her best alpaca gown, a leg of fried 
partly because the nooning between services is } chicken in her hand. 
the only time when all the neighbors can meet ‘He would have been an active member of the 
for a free interchange of gossip, and can compare } church,’ she said, ‘‘an’ have took an interest in 
opinions about the crops, politics, or the news { the county-road. Sakes knows, we want jest sech 
generally. men, An’ then he wuz rich an’ a bachelor. Our 
Early in the morning, old carriages, Jersey ; girls don’t get many sech to try their luck on. I 
wagons, buggies, and single horses began to creep } consider his death to be jest what the minister 
slowly across the absolute quiet of the summer } called it—‘a public calamity’.” 
landscape, from every point of the compass, up to Everyone who heard her remembered that the 
the gray little church on the hill. Past the low } heir to the McKean farm was now also a rich 
comfortable farm-houses they went, each with its} man, as fortunes went on the Heights, and a 
great red-roofed barn, set in cheerful orchards } bachelor; but nobody spoke of him. In all the 
and smiling meadows. Past the dark whispering } groups scattered among the trees, or seated in the 
woods. Past the broad green slow-moving creek } deep grass, the McKean tragedy was still the 
and bubbling, sparkling, pert runs. Past miles} topic of discussion, and was likely to be so for 
ef rough lichen-covered fences, overgrown deeply ; months. But nowhere was Hugh Jarrold’s name 
with wild blackberry, the American ivy, great } mentioned. The silence was ominous. 
white morning-glories, which made a base for the} The story of the will, of the night following the 
royal-purple iron-weed and the tossing plumes of ; funeral, of the accident, had been discussed in its 
the golden-rod. No horse moved out of a delib- ; minutest detail, in every house on the hills, and but 
erate walk in these pilgrimages. The very air one conclusion was reached: that the unfortunate 
was quiet; the sunshine fell with a Sabbath calm, } stranger had not met his death by accident, but 
in which crowing cocks and chirping robins had been intentionally sent along the path, at the 
seemed irreverent. The farmer and his wife, and } end of which lay the fatal trap. By whom? Who 
every child, were in their best and finest clothes, } would do this but someone who would be benefited 
There is something in putting on the best and by his death? There was but one man to whom 
finest clothes: in turning the back on plough and } i this would apply. As for the Marshes, their 
churn and pot and pan: in sitting absolutely idle } share in the advantage was but a grim, unpleasant 
for an hour, to be drawn through dark forests, ; joke. Every farmer knew the McKean hill-lot 
and golden fields, and hedges haunted by birds } and its utter worthlessness. 
and fluttering butterflies, which prepares the soul The subject pursued so far, everybody came to 
for devotion as much as carved stone or painted } sudden silence anda halt. Hugh Jarrold, who 
windows. . was a reserved, hard-working man, was as little 
The morning service was over, in the Elk } of a favorite among women as men endowed with 
Heights Meeting. The men had fed the horses, } hard common sense and keen insight generally 
who were tethered around the field under a} are. He had none of the small talk, the joking 
long, low roof. The congregation had gathered } tricks, the habit of pleasant gossip which made 
in little groups under the great walnut-trees, each } \ the other young men of the Heights agreeable 
group with its basket of pie, sandwiches, and } } evening visitors in the farm-houses, The men 
cake. Now was the “ word put about,” according ' ; respected him, in spite of his gruffness. But each 
to the neighborhood phrase, of every expected } woman found now, within her secret soul, that 
wedding, or faint sign of a wedding, of every } she always knew something bad would come out 
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of his surliness and hard-fisted honesty. The “If you’d wonder less about other people’s 
something which had come was so incredibly bad, ? affairs, Clarinda, and attend more to your own, 
so terrible beyond all their previous experience, / you'd get me into fewer scrapes,’ said the 
that they dared not mention it. Hugh Jarrold’s 3 deacon; and having hurled this bomb-shell into 
name was dropped out of all the cheerful gossip ; the enemy’s works, he scurried into a crowd of 
that went on, that pleasant Sunday morning. § women, that he might be safe before the exple- 
So significant was this silence that it sent a; ‘ sion. 
chill to the hearts of those who yet counted them-{ Utterly ignorant of the tide of suspicion and 
selves as his friends. What if it were true? dislike which had set in against him, Hugh 
Hugh was a church-member: but was not David ; Jarrold rode slowly up the winding mountain- 
tempted to murder, to gratify his greedy lust? ‘ ; path which led to the little church. His features, 
And what greed or desire had Jarrold which { ‘ naturally heavy, had to-day that sunken unyield- 
would not be gratified by this man’s death ? | ; ing appearance which is given by long pressure of 
Each woman, it is probable, had whispered her / anxiety or trouble. 
suspicions, in the darkness of the night, to her $ Leipert’s Hollow was sixteen miles distant ; 
husband ; and each of the rugged farmers—who, ; but Hugh, on going there to live, had not given 
when they came together, had always a loud- up his membership in the church on the Heights, 
spoken contempt for women’s click-clack —was ; ‘in which he had been baptized as a child. His 
shaken in his confidence in Hugh more than he ; father and mother slept close under its windows, 
cared to say. } below the old sycamore-trees. Hugh himself had 
The nearest approach to an opening of the sub- ; a seat in the choir, and was always spoken of by 
ject was made by Deacon Parritch, when he, Mr. ; the older men in the church as “a stiddy pro- 
Wombley, Doctor Barr, the minister, and one or ; fessor, though he never could be induced to talk 
two other chief men in the church, sat in a of his own religious exper’ence, or to lead in 
group, decorously eating sandwiches. ; prayer.” 


“The chief question, I opine, which concerns; It was not possible for him to reach church 


us now,” said the deacon, looking steadily down- ; in time for the morning service. As he rode up 
ward at nobody, ‘is not the man who is dead, the hill in the quiet sunny noon air, the sweet 


but how he came to his death. Was it, as one { splendor of the morning did not reach him ary 
might say, a Providential leading of his feet to ; more than if he had been a man of stone: his 
that pit—a visitation of God? Or—could he ; head was sunk on his breast, his eyes fixed on 
have been advised to take that path?” : the grassy road. He had tried to sing to himself 
“Take care, Brother-Parritch ; be careful what ; his favorite hymn—‘A mountain fortress is our 
you say,”’ quickly interrupted Doctor Barr. God.” But he might as well have repeated the 
The deacon, who was a tall lean man, and red ; alphabet: it had no meaning. 
in flesh and hair, coughed nervously, and lowered When he reached the shed he dismounted, and 
his voice. ‘I mean no accusation, sir, against any ¢ led his horse to a hitching-post, giving a keen 
man. But I wasthinking— If such a thing has; glance around the church-yard and the scattered 
been done, is it a deed which would come under { groups, but apparently not finding what he 
cognizance of the law? Or, if so, how would it 3 sought. Two of the young men of the church— 
be possible to prove the guilt of—of the—” ¢ good-humored lads, who were in the habit of 
“The person who advised him to take that; boring Jarrold with questions about the gossip 
path ?”’ hastily suggested his wife, who had stolen $ of Leipert’s Hollow--were leaning on the ferice 
up behind him. ‘Samuel dear, come to Jane; ; as he came up with his horse, They nodded, but 
she wants you.” She tugged at his elbow until did not speak, going on with their conversation, 
he was out of hearing of the others, “You; Hugh passed, with a little surprise, but relieved 
everlasting idiot!” she whispered in his ear. {that he was not to be annoyed by them. Two 
“You'd have been arrested for slander, if I (or three of the young girls had come down for 
hadn’t come along. Great heavens! Calling {a drink from the pails of spring-water that stood 
Hugh Jarrold a murderer !’”’ ‘under the shadow of the shed, just as he came 
“Why, Clarinda, it was you who put it in my; up. fle turned to one of them, 
head.”’ Shall I pour it out for you, Susy?’ he asked. 
“There he is! He wasn’t here for mornin’ ; He called her by her Christian-name: for he had 
service. I wonder if all’s off between him and } known the girl since she was a baby. 
Mattie Farrer? I wonder how Doctor Barr'll She exchanged a startled frightened glance 
meet him? He always did make much of Hugh ; with her companions, and muttering something 
Jarrold,”’ inaudible, turned and hurried away. The others 
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followed her, excepting Tilly Joyce, a gentle little 
girl, who would not have hurt the feelings of 
Cain, even when still red with the blood of Abel. 

“IT will take some, Mr. Jarrold,’’ she said, 
with an effort. But Hugh observed that her 
hand trembled as she raised the gourd to her 
mouth, and that she watched him over it as 
though he were a beast of prey. 

Hugh was startled and perplexed. He walked 
on and up, however, into the field where the 
congregation were scattered. He had come, it 


must be confessed, with an unwonted longing for 


} the rest of you hang back. What's amiss wit 
him to-day ?”’ 

“It’s not for me to get nfyself in a slander- 
suit,’’ said Miss Sebrina, with a toss of her pur- 
ple-plumed hat, ‘‘J say nothing.” 

“There is really nothing to say,’ added Mrs. 
Clint, in her soft patter of a voice. ‘It is just 
one of those unpleasant rumors that take no 

} tangible shape.” 

“What is it?’ insisted Mrs. Longacre, her 
} light eyes snapping irritably. 

‘Oh, the merest nothing. You see, Mr. Philpot 


friendly greeting. Ordinarily, he took the good- } McKean, the night of the accident, went out for 
will of his friends for granted. But the few } a walk in rather an unusual direction: one which 
words which Mattie had spoken to him at the } a stranger would not have taken, unless he had 


McKean farm had ended all between them. He 
must get through life without love. Very well; } 
he would not be beaten in the big fight. He had } 
his work and his friends. He could hold up his } 
head, and find comfort and pleasure without her. { 
There was just that pained craving in his breast 
for sympathy which made him keen to observe } 


the change of manner in the church-people. As } 
Q 


he passed through the smiling chattering groups, } 
a sudden gravity and chill struck them. He was 

greeted with formal bows, or a ‘Good-day, Mr. } 
Jarrold,” instead of with laughing nods, or a} 
hearty ‘Come this way, Hugh.” 


Nobody beck- ; 
oned him to join.their party. And when he 
halted for a moment beside two old ladies who 
had nursed him on their knees as a baby, they 
grew pale and silent until he had passed. Hugh } 
paused for a moment, uncertain, and then struck H 
boldly across the field to the old oak come, | 
about which were gathered the minister and the 
deacons. 

‘He’s actually going up to Doctor Barr,” 
gasped Miss Sabrina Phelps. “The brass of 
that! How he kin come to the house of God at 
all beats me. But to go up cheek by jowl to the } 
minister, to get him, poor weak man, to varnish } 
over his ill-doings!’’ 

“What has Hugh Jarrold done? Why should 
he not go up to talk to Doctor Barr?”’ said Mrs. 
Longacre, a sharp little woman from Betts’s Mills, 





She had but just joined the group of women, 
bringing with her Martha Farrer, who had been 


} 
who knew nothing of the Elk Heights gossip. / 
} 


staying at the Longacre farm since the death of } 


McKean. 

No one answered. But the women exchanged 
scared significant looks, with warning glances 
towards Mattie, who waited, keenly attentive. 

«‘Why should Hugh Jarrold not speak to the 
minister?’ repeated Mrs. Longacre, who was a 
persistent woman. ‘‘He’s reckoned good enough 
to cut the minister’s hay, or shuck his corn, when 





been told todo so. The path led to his certain 
death. There was but one person to be benefited 
by his death. Now there is a—a sort of fear that 
that person may have sent the poor man on that 
path.” 

Martha Farrer stepped forward before Mrs. 
Longacre. 

‘You mean that Hugh Jarrold murdered the 
man ?”’ she said, in a low, unnatural voice. 

“Qh, Mattie! horrible! Murder? He did not 
lay a finger on him. Nothing would induce him 
to do it, most likely. But this unpleasant talk is 
going about, and—you see how everybody shuns 
Jarrold to-day? Even the minister—”’ 

“Doctor Barr would not dare to credit such a 
slander! He would not dare!” 

The women turned in breathless eagerness to 
Doctor Barr and the group of men, among whom 
Hugh stood as if on trial. 

When he had approached them, there was an 
unconscious motion of preparation in every man. 
‘He is coming here,”’ piped old Squire Satterlee, 
who held every man guilty until he proved him- 
self innocent. ‘Doctor Barr, it is for you to 
teach him the place he is to hold hereafter in the 
church, sir.” 

The Doctor rubbed his wrinkled hands over 
each other weakly. His heart was too soft to 
rebuke the guiltiest man: but as for Hugh Jar- 
rold! Why, it was but yesterday the handy 
fellow had brought him up a chair which he had 
made for him, and had sat at the table with him, 
and knelt beside him at family prayer. And 
to-day he was to hint to him that he was sus- 
pected of murder! But Mr. Satterlee had a great 
contempt for the Doctor’s soft nature, and the 
Doctor was terribly afraid of Mr. Satterlee. 

When Hugh came up, therefore, with his hand 
outstretched, the minister took it with great 
trepidation and a deprecatory glance at the 
deacon. 

‘‘What does this mean, Doctor?” said Hugh, 
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with unwonted loudness of tone. ‘ Why do folks 
look suspiciously at me? Some of them do not 
speak to me; and those who do, do it under pro- 
test. Even you, as you shake hands with me, 
seem to be asking leave of Deacon Satterlee with 
your eyes. What does it mean? What have I 
done ?”’ 

“Well, really now, Mr. Jarrold,” exclaimed 
Mr. Satterlee, rubbing his chin and smiling, 
“who can say that you have done anything? 
Who knows? I must go, gentlemen. I suspect 
Mr. Jarrold knows what he has done.’’ And, with 
a malicious chuckle, he edged his way to the 
other side of the field. 

‘Deacon Parritch,”’ said Hugh, ‘you can give 
a direct answer. What does it all mean?’ 

But Deacon Parritch had the fear of Clarinda 
before his eyes. 

“Bless me!” he said, with a giggle. ‘How 
should I know? You don’t seem to be increasing 
in popularity: that’s a fact, Jarrold.”’ And he 
too slid away from them. 

Hugh turned to the clergyman, with a mute 
demand in his eyes. But the little man fumbled 
with his white necktie, and then pushed his wig 
back nervously. 


“Don’t ask me, Hugh,” he said. ‘The best 


friends will prove fickle,’ beginning to move off 


to the church. “If you’ve done nothing to 
deserve public scorn, your own innocence will 
sustain you. Don’t put any trust in earthly 
popularity. The human heart—” 

“Oh, curse the human heart,’’ muttered Jar- 
rold, desperately, as the clergyman disappeared 
in the church-door. ‘What does itmean? They 
avoid me as if I were a wild beast.” 

For the bell had now begun to send out its 
sweet clangor over the hill and valley, and the 
people, still in groups of two or three, turned 
toward the church. Hugh stood near the door, 
glaring at them with defiance as they passed. 

Just then a strange thing happened. Straight 
across the field, in full view of the congregation, 
eame Martha Farrer in her black gown, her face 
deadly pale, but stretching out her hands to him 
as she reached him. 





He took mechanically the hands thus proffered, 
staring at her. 

‘““Why, Patsy!”’ he said, in amazement, ap- 
parently half stupefied with wonder. ‘I thought 
all was over between you and me.” 

“Come here—here,” she cried, dragging him 
away down to the hedge, where they could speak 
unheard. ‘You asked me to marry you, Hugh. 
Tildo it! Ill do it to-day!” 

“Do you mean what you say?’ He looked 
keenly, doubtfully, at her as he spoke. ‘You 
told me you had promised Sheppard Marsh to be 
his wife at the end of a month.” 

“I did,” sobbed Martha; ‘and he kissed me! 
It’s burning on my mouth now. I was a wicked, 
bad girl, Hugh. Forgive me, for God’s sake! Say 
you'll marry me!”’ 

‘‘What does this mean? There is something I 
do not see. Sheppard Marsh—’ 

‘What is Sheppard Marsh tome? It is you 
that I love! Ill never leave you. I'll go in and 
marry you now, if all the world pointed at us!” 

‘There is no necessity for such hurry as that,” 
said Jarrold, smiling. ‘I only hope you may be in 
the same mind to-morrow,” arranging her shawl 
and hat straight. ‘‘The people at Elk Heights 
have taken it into their heads to turn a cold shoul- 
der on me; and you are unduly vexed about it. 
Don’t marry me out of pity, Patsy.” 

“Shall we go into church now?’’ said Martha, 
who was still trembling violently. 

“If you wish,” he answered. 

They turned towards the building, from which 
the first sounds of the opening hymn had just issued, 
and, as they reached the porch, Martha took his 
arm. Now nobody in Elk Heights but affianced 
lovers who were to be married during the week 
appeared in public “‘ with linked arms.” Hugh 
glanced quickly down at her, hesitated, and then, 
with a great glow of pride and joy transfiguring his 
face, entered the church, and passed up the aisle. 

There was a sudden break in the melody—a 
touch of utter amazement. But there was not a 
woman there who-did not sob out a quick 
approval of the girl, and bless her in her heart. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 





OUR LITTLE LOVE IS DEAD. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


Down from the lifted corn-field trips 
The child with ripe red-berried lips, 
The radiant mountain-boy, with eyes 
Blue as wet gentians in the shade; 
His golden hair all wet with heat, 
Limp as the meadow-gold new laid; 
And as a russet fir-cone brown 


An earthen pitcher gayly swings, 

Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from sunless springs; 

And while the flowers his bare feet brush, | 

Loud sings he like a mountain-thrush: - 
“Ah, corn-flowers blue, and poppies red, 

Weep! for our little love is dead.” 
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BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL,. 


Tue district school-house of the Sabine Run 
neighborhood was beginning to lose that look of 
almost alarming newness which made it at first 
an element of discord in the mellow- tinted 
Southern landscape: its unpainted wooden walls 
had sobered down to a soft grayish tint; and 
on a certain April afternoon, some years ago, 
the place looked pleasant and peaceful enough. 
Outside, the cherry-trees were white with bloom. 
The hum of insects stole in through the open 
windows, and mingled with the incessant drone 
of children conning their lessons. Over the fields 
in front, and down by the road-side, tender gray- 
green verdure was springing up, to greet this 
unusually warm April weather; while down in 
the strip of swamp bordering on Sabine Run, 
the Judas-trees thickly crowded together, look- 
ing like little pink low-drooped clouds. 

Yet, in spite of this beauty, the teacher wore 
a fretted look, as he glanced around on his 
scholars—some thirty in all, including several 
girls. All his discontent, all his antagonism 
against fate, his repressed dislike to his occupa- 
tion, seemed to have, somehow, reached a climax 
this afternoon ; and the bad headache which may 
have been the cause of it all, he felt to be what 
we so conveniently call ‘the last straw.” 

He waited for a few minutes, with his hand 
upon his forehead; then turning to a girl who 
sat by an open window, leaning over a book, he 
said, shortly: ‘«I am ready to hear you now.” 

She rose at his words, and coming forward 
slowly, stood before him. She was pretty: a 
warm-tinted, yet insipid style of prettiness. She 
had soft dark eyes; a nose too undecided in its 
upward curve to be called retroussé ; a good com- 





all her life; her parents had been poor before 
her; and she knew no better. Her cheap finery, 
to her eyes, was beauty itself. 

As the teacher took the book, looking at her 
with his chilly critical eyes, he was conscious of 
an increasing sense of irritation. Somehow her 
half-appealing glance, her weak prettiness, had 
this effect upon him. The yellow glass beads, 
especially, and the tawdry ribbon, seemed a 
challenge to his ill-humor. 

“Do you think you know it better than you 
did?”’ he asked. 

“T reckon I do: 
over agin, jus’ like you told me,”’ she answered ; 
and her voice—high-pitched, monotonous, yet 
rather soft than shrill—fell unpleasantly on 
Northmour’s overstrung nerves. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ what is it? 
rule.” 

She stood, clasping her fingers nervously, but 
said never a word; and after a minute of wait- 
ing, he prompted her. She looked at him ina 
dazed fashion, with a tremor of her lip, and said 
nothing. ‘ Hopeless stupidity,” he thought, add- 
ing aloud: 

“You need not repeat it word for word: give 
the outline, if you can; or tell me, in your own 
words, the method of working those examples 
I’ve explained to you so often.” 

Still no answer; and finally, his patience at 
an end, he gave her the book. 

“There; you’ve not tried to learn it,” he said, 
in an angrier tone than he often used. ‘You 
must learn it before you go on with any other 
lesson. I'll hear you when school is out.” 

She turned away to her seat, with a burst of 


I been learnin’ it over an’ 


Repeat the 


plexion, rather injured by sunburn; and a little} tears. ‘I does try. I learn it good, an’ ‘pears 


mouth, red-lipped, and telling of indecision in 
every curve. This weakness of character was } 
also suggested by each movement of her slender ; 


figure, and the droop of her shoulders as she 
stood. There was something sweet and lady- 
like, however—an air of womanly refinement— 
about her, in spite of some faults of taste in 
dress: for though her calico gown was neat and 
plain enough, a string of yellow glass beads 
encircled her neck; and the ribbon of faded 
crimson which tied her hair—pale-auburn hair, 





like I know it; an’ when I goes ter say it, I 
kyan’t. I—I does try,” she cried. 

Her emotion created some excitement, and 
made Northmour feel remorsefully uncomfort- 
able. But he put down the general titter with 
one of his sternest glances, and in a little while 
dismissed the school. 

The girl, meantime, sat motionless over her 
book, and was soon quite forgotten by her 
teacher, who was absorbed in writing a letter. 
It was a letter in answer to a pretty little epistle 


that the other scholars called red—looked tawdry he had received some time before. His reply was 
and mag) But, alas! she had been poor } by no means an orthodox love-letter : indeed, not 
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‘a love-letter at all, though addressed > thi i renner “ 
who was supposed to awd Mr. saan i tite man i a ere whens d 
heart in keeping. But his headache passed away attributed to ae Pall heer wma eon 
beneath the occupation. He wrote page after own lips dumb omarion res si 879 
ge, forgetting the presenc irl, till, hi ti i 
Scale Nico ap ihe cb al Mab eat deat viotng Sie VHGA} giashag 
her soft glance fixed upon him. Saver his ‘ott " miata a tie le raaae 
“Ah! I beg your pardon; I had forgotten he spoke ‘ Se is Bey 8 ron vem 
you,” he said, in a pleasanter tone than when ; bled. «1 didn’t ke ve hl xweSi gered ies 
he last addressed her. ‘Do you think you can go aie tS nid peo MSO SRO ae 
say that now?” When they ene i 
She fluttered the leaves of her book nervously the doer sii saad penne Sy eaceusl bab, 
and there was a quiver in her voice. ‘I do’ } as he ahs ; did ‘ ‘asudies rimayerse an 
know, sir,’ she answered. ‘I reckon I know} and iin : ik f 4 sais tek ak Set 
it, but I do’ know ef I kin say it, Mr. North- ; What pone ‘ia ob ed a rr as 
mour.” And her lip began to tremble again. bs air his ¥¢ € fol if probpeny Puree 
“Let me see if I can show you—help you baba 7 hs riers j os aoe Wie le 
about it,’ he said, and seated himself at the you 7 You i oe hy ‘childs elif 
<li : 7 must not think it expressed anything 
She was dull, but not utterly stupid; and as res ah ae gti mar aren: 
he explained and illustrated the rule in arith- : pr ed y chi a we ro me “dit ee 
metic which had been her stumbling-block for ; their ninite " ney petites RY worded 
days, speaking in the kindest tones, a slow intel- child in : uli a fy hs ee li 
ligence dawned on her face; while the looks she Sher in a oan re sis abiiciliaiea ate 
stole at her instructor might have revealed a good anes ; wa a “hand 00° elt Sb 
stronger feeling than gratitude, if he had been YY i a genoa inches 
ee 2 lesson. This he must tell her; and she—oh! 
“Oh! yes, sir,” she said; “now I understan’; | whee ’ aphong Viet: erin da 
now I kin do it. Why, you mus’ ha’ thought I sik th " a erp hartiesenrtonrsnten wren 
einen de ; fn ey walked slowly along together: along the 
Northmour turned and handed her the slate- iia tae ied nrene gtbin bane. 
pencil; and-as she took it from his hand, their banks, that vty anal hoes abe eke 
fingers met. Her face was raised to his—that wild - flow oo apr r pen eh tem 
soft pretty face, flushed with pleasure, and smoothed ind ae pri ead er grape 
alrost intelligent just then with the sebinn trudged set’ te fia! salad “f ith 1 > a 
flash of a newly-defined idea. That face, as he Sesthiaes hee on poe ‘eihden's adi a ae 
turned, was very near his own. What finplatve } which aie K ik ts Racy int, rd 
dein a be walked straight to fairy-land, with the 
age a mie wy of this enchanted region beside her. 
ce on 3 ‘ihe © sir was warm, golden with evening sun- 
= next moment he started to his feet, with ‘ boy vate the! mere ved “alee rir 
@ deeper thrill of shame and self-anger than he ; sweet day! what ha ti 1 sr ded a 
ever knew before. He could have struck him- contisiuall ' whil ‘ he lod a drs eo ae 
self. He couid have bitten through the lips ; mour ead rw ‘ pe debe aah 
which had committed so treasonable an action. } made her fi .1 vs ae napa rere 
Afraid to meet her eyes, he walked hurriedly the feet of he —e oat ah od fi tei 
away to the other end of the room, and, without him now as it h see rerraretirser tr 
rar sage comcast ad never done before. Under the 
girl sat quite still cians he lef reserves ateentinnd wm 
frame softly agitated, keeping tine in almost What a ron paterr in’ it i 
imperceptible vibrations to each leap of her heart. ‘ timid! i ¥ ae oom emia en 
If he had dared to look at her, the flush that } Noeth ' 
covered all her face—the wonderful irradiation “Oh re le rhe 
of her glance—the soft tender curve of her lips— } spell of dite ' brok * eudh' : daa. 
must all have told him the truth. She loved him. } posed rail pares li wi. 
Yes, she leved him; and foolish, ignorant sleout- He wat of the vec oy Sande vA at 
‘ ; e interest he felt i 
sighted as she was, that love sprang up te meet } all his pupils; of her own studies; asked nee 
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—le knew it perfectly well—and managed an ‘ hugged to her heart for years, in the midst of 
allusion to the immense difference between twenty- 3 poverty, hard work, semi-starvation; it was her 
five and sixteen; while she treasured every word, ; guiding-star—her religion; it had been, too, an 
and never guessed his real meaning once. 3 elevating influence in her family: and this was 
But presently there was an interruption. A 3 ; why Jule would have been scared indeed if any- 
horseman came trotting down a hill in front of } one had told her she was treading on dangerous 
them—a stout, red-faced man, gray-haired and ground. 
jolly-looking. The girl ran quickly home after Northmour left 
“‘Good-evenin’ to ye!” cried this personage, } her—home to the little house by the roadside: 
in answer to Northmour’s cool salute. ‘An’ how { the little old house, which seemed to have a 
d’ye do, sissy?” he added as he passed, looking ; stunted look in common with everything around 
meaningly from Jule to Northmour. ‘Goin’ } it, from the row of quince-trees along its garden- 
a-walkin’? Nice evenin’ for it. I hope you'll { fence to the lilac-bushes in front; dingy and 
enjoy yourself.” tumbledown without—crowded and noisy within; 
Northmour gave him a haughty glance, which, } and there she found the rest of the family at 
if the other had seen, he would have pronounced } supper, and with them her cousin Lizzie. 
“mighty stuck-up from a blamed district school- ‘Mother said she could spar’ me this evenin’,” 
teacher.’”’ The man’s familiar words, the look, } the latter explained to Jule; *‘so I come over an’ 
the tone, made Northmour intensely angry. There} brought my caliker, thinkin’ I'd stay ter-night, 
was no mistaking their meaning; and the thought } an’ git you ter cut my overskirt. You will, won't 
that he had laid himself open to such imputations, } you, Jule?” 
called a hot flush to his face. He paused, and *‘ Reckon so,”’ answered Jule, who was used to 
looking at the girl beside him, saw something in } such requests from Lizzie. 
the eyes upturned to his, that filled him with Meantime, her mother—a sallow hollow-eyed 
alarm and a certain other feeling too dangerous } woman, but not without some traces of prettiness, 
to analyze. Sand who looked like her daughter might look 
This evening had taught him a new lesson— | some day, after years of hardening care and 
self-distrust ; a feeling which now warned him } \ drudgery—greeted the girl with a querulous 
away from temptation. He handed her the bas- | : reproach. 
ket, and raising his hat with severest deference,} Kep’ in agin ter-day?” she said. ‘’Tear 
said good-evening, then sprang quickly over the } ter me, Jule, you’re kep’ in mighty often; an’ me 
fence, and started home across the pasture-fields. a-gettin’ the supper an’ waitin’ on the chil'ren, 
He did not once look back. The foolish little act; an’ the sun mos’ down. I can’t say you does 
he had committed still lay heavily on his con-} much credit ter Mr. Northmo’s learnin’.”’ 
science, and he was not at all sure that he had A little thrill ran through Jule’s heart at that 
explained it away. But Jule went the rest of} name; and her mother’s rebuke could not chill 
her way home, still wrapped in the glamor of her the glow of happiness therein. 
imaginary happiness. Mr. Northmour—so ran } ‘“?’Tain’t nothin’ but the ’rithmetic as bothers 
her joyful, foolish thoughts—loved her—her! he 3 Jule.”’ broke in good-natured Lizzie. «I never 
would not have kissed her else—of course not.  keered fur that much; it’s the hatefull ole spellin’ 
She looked upon that unlucky caress as a con- 3 an’ jography gits me. Wal, I never had no sense 
fession more eloquent than any words—an earnest $ *bout book-learnin’, nohow.”’ 
of all future happiness. Her love was the most } 
innocent and short-sighted in the world. Her } Lizzie’s assistance washed the dishes, the two 
imagination held no more definite scene than their 3 stole away upstairs to Jule’s bed-room—the little 
meeting again to-morrow. Her hopes took no } tow room close under the roof, with its one window 
further range than that he might give her a few } overlooking the road. Here they seated them- 
gracious words—might even walk with her as he } selves for achat. Jule’s cheeks were blooming— 
did this evening. Ah! would he—had he—was it } her eyes had never been so bright before. Lizzie 
really true? The idea that any harm might come } wondered at her high spirits, and the little sof 
of it all never entered her head ; and Jule would ; gushes of laughter that came so often from her 
have been as shocked and frightened at the sug- lips. Their talk finally drifted to a subject Lizzie 
gestion as the highest lady in the land. For her; was fond of discussing—what she would do if 
mother, poor as she was, had always striven to} she were rich: for Lizzie had a great longing for 
impress upon her children the beauty and neces-j all those good things that money buys. Her 
sity of that cardinal virtue—respectability. The practical nature cut sharply against the back- 
longing for it war the one ambition she had’ ground of Jule’s dreamy vagueness: she had® 





When Jule had eaten her supper, and with 
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turn for buying and selling to advantage, and. a “Oh, Liz, didn’t you see that watch-chain, an’ 
fine memory for the prices of things. all them things hangin’ on it—a pencil, an’ a 

The sound of a vehicle coming down the road } heart, an’ a little gilt bucket? Ah! ha-ha! I 
presently drew their attention, and both girls j reckon he hangs on it everything he’s got that’s 
jeaned' out to see it pass. It was a very shining ; little enough.” 
buggy, smellittg of paint and varnish, and was «Law! I reckon it cost a heap of money,” 
drawn by a very fat horse; and upon the seat; said Lizzie, in awe-stricken tones. 
was a creature too resplendent to pass without «’Deed I ’low it didn’t cost half ez much ez 
description: a young man who would give one ; that little teeny ring Mr. Northmo’ wears on his 
the impression that he was himself as brand-new ; finger,’’ cried Jule, warmly; whereat Lizzie said, 
asthe suit of clothes which fitted him with such $ testily: ‘‘ Mr. Northmo’—everlastin’ Mr. North- 
amazing tightness. The brilliancy of his watch-}mo’!’’ and changed the subject. When Jule 
chain, and a variety of small objects hanging } went to bed that night, however, and nestled 
thereon, vied with the brilliancy of his com-; her head down close against Lizzic’s shoulder, 
plexion and the marvelous redness of his ungloved ; she fell into a confiding mood, as girls generally 
hands. This was no less a person than young} do at such times. She had half a mind to tell 
Mr. Cornstock, son of the stout man who had met ; Lizzie all; but shyness and the dread of ridicule 
Jule and Northmour a while ago. He sat in the / kept her silent: and besides, she was miserly of 
shining buggy as in a triumphal car, and rode / her secret, which seemed too sweet to share with 
slowly by, while Lizzie leaned eagerly from the ; anyone. 
window, to watch him out of sight. She went to school, next morning, with her 

“Oh, me!’’ she sighed at last, as she drew in / noisy little flock of brothers, as one goes to a 
her head. ‘Ef I could ketch a feller like that, | sweet triumph—to meet the realization of some 
now, Jule, I’d like it fine. There’s a beau worth ; delightful but hitherto impossible dream— with 
havin’, ah!’ She sighed again, hopelessly, and } footsteps lightly, rhythmically timed to the har- 
Jule gave a little laugh. monies within her breast. Mr. Northmour was at 

“ Ha-ha!’’ the latter said, mischievously. ‘He / his desk when she entered: pale, self-possessed, 
looks jus’ like his Sunday clo’es was hurtin’ him. { attentive as usual; but at the sight of her, he 








An’ oh, Liz! didn’t you see them han’s? Why, looked hastily away, with a perceptible change 


they’re a heap bigger’n daddy’s; an’ red—good-; of countenance. The day seemed a long one to 
ness |”? the girl: for, save thut the master ignored some 
Lizzie had some definite ideas of bettering her } mistakes she made—which was an unusual thing 
condition by marriage. She knew that Mr. Corn- } for him to do—he treated her as he had done all 
stock held himself far above her own sphere; } other days before. No glance of meaning tender- 
but nevertheless she beheld his splendor with } ness flashed a message from his eyes to hers—no 
admiring eyes. She fired up, therefore, at Jule’s } kind reminder of yesterday; and a faint chill of 
ighting words. fear and disappointment began to creep over her, 
“T reckon you needn’t make fun of him, Jule } But her illusion was not easily dispelled. Wait 
Warden,” she said. ‘Ef his han’s is sorter red, } till the others are gone, she thought. Wait till 
he’s got_ mo’ money, an’ mo’ good clo’es, ’n any } this evening, and then— But oh! for one kind 
other young feller roun’ here, even ef he ’ain’t } look or sign that he had not forgotten. 
fot ez much book-larnin’ ez yo’ great Mister The hour for dismissal came at last, and then 
Northmo’.”’ she was glad that Lizzie had not come to-day— 
Jule gave a little guilty start. ‘Who's talkin’ ; Lizzie, with her keen eyes and curious tongue. 
‘bout Mr. Northmo’?” she said, half defiantly ; { The other scholars soon went their various ways; 
while Lizzie laughed in her turn, and retorted: { even her own little brothers started home: but 
“Oh, I know you think he’s the smartes’ man Jule lingered, rearranging the books in her desk, 
in the worl’. Well, I don’t say he ain’t smart; {tying her bonnet very slowly, with trembling 
but I say I seen him wea’ some mighty rusty } fingers; and all the time her heart beat faster— 
¢lo’es,”’ faster still. Mr. Northmour busied himself at 
Jule made no reply. She sat silent in the {his desk for several moments, folding and 
twilight. This love for Northmour had quick- { directing the letter he had forgotten the pre- 
ened her womanly intuitions, which were natu- j vious evening. He did not look at Jule, but 
tally delicate; and now she inwardly exulted } was intuitively conscious of her presence, and 
over her own superiority to Lizzie, in that she { | of her eyes fixed upon him; and all his powers 
conld appreciate a “real gentleman.’’ But after ; of self-possession could not keep down the scarlet 
awhile her laugh broke out again. flush that burned on his face. He was afraid of 
Vou. LAXXV.—10. 
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himself, and of her. The next minute this feeling * 
gave place to a cold anger against the girl. How ; 
dare she look at him so? How dare she stand 
there waiting, as if his school-room was a place 
of rendezvous—as if there was a tacit agreement 
between them? All the latent harshness of his 
nature rose up against her. He could have? 
stabbed her with any cruel words; he could } ; 
even have struck her as she stood. As he rose | 
and locked his desk, he turned to her with some $ 
words of cold rebuke for the inattention and mis- 
takes in the day’s lessons, which he had passed ; 
over at the time. ‘I'll expect an improvement 
to-morrow,”’ he said in conclusion, his gaze still ; 
averted from her. There was nothing more § 
needed now; his looks and tone were enough. } 
The cold, harsh, bitter truth flashed upon the } 
girl. By its white light she saw her poor little | 
ideal structure fade into nothing. She turned, 
and went softly and humbly away. 

She wondered vaguely, as she walked, at the } 
change in everything since yesterday. How long } 
and hard and stony the road was! She stumbled } 
more than once, and almost fell. A chill gray 
cloud came over the sun. The evening-winds } 


sounded like whispers of mockery. The black- } 
berry-vines, trailing from the banks ovleiinnd, | a 
seemed to catch at her clothing like long malicious § 


fingers. She sat down presently on a moldering § 
log by the roadside, to rest and think. Her tears 
fell fast. At last, a low sunbeam, darting through 
them, warned her to hurry home. She made a 
show of eating her supper, but it was only a show. 
Meantime, Mrs. Warden was in one of her 
querulous moods. 

“I don’t see how I kin spar’ you, Jule,’’ she 
fretted, ‘‘now, ez there’s sich a heap o’ work, 3 
an’ nobody but me ter du it—what with the gar- | 
den, an’ the settin’ hens, an’ the new clo’es fur ; 





wuz a baby, Jule, ez I is this spring,” she said, 
one day; ‘but I don’t want you ter work yo’'se's 
down, gal. Seems like you look mighty puny 
lately. Better set down an’ res’ awhile.” 

“T ain’t tired; I don’t ca’ fur no res’,”’ said 
Jule, with the shadow of her old, sweet, dull 
smile, as she turned her face away. 

One rainy Thursday evening in May, the little 
boys came home from school in fine spirits. 

“School’s goin’ ter stop fur good ter-morrer,” 
said one. “Mr. Northmo’ sez so hisself; an’ 
ain’t I glad, ’cause I won’t have any mo’ less’ns 


? ter git.” 


As her brother spoke, Jule’s tremor and pale- 
ness almost betrayed her. The news came to her 
like a shock. School closed six weeks sooner than 
usual, and Mr. Northmour going away? What did 
it mean? Oh! would he ever come back? Would 


} she ever see him again? With a singular delicacy, 


she had shunned all chance of meeting him since 
that last evening in the schcol-house. But now 
all her frail self-control, all the instinctive shrink- 
ing of a wounded creature, was lost in a wild 
desire to see Northmour again. 

‘Oh! I mus’ see him—I mus’!’’ she whispered 
again and again. ‘Jus’ once mo’, an’ then he'll 
go ’way, an’ I won’t see him no mo’.” 

She went about her evening tasks, seemingly 
as dull and quiet as usual, and gave no sign of 
the storm within. But after everything was 
done, and her mother had gone upstairs with 
the baby, she took her bonnet down from its nail 
and went out into the rainy twilight. 

«Tell mother I’m goin’ ter stay ter-night with 
Liz,” she said to a little brother, who followed 
her to the door in wild amazement. 

“You can’t git cross the run ter-night, 
boy called after her. 

But Jule walked swiftly on without heeding 


9999 


” the 


the chil’ren—I’m mos’ laid up a’ready; an’ I} him. She did not go toward the run, however, 
reckon you'll have ter keep ’way from school } but straight across the sodden pasture-fields, in 
awhile.” } the direction of Sabine Hiil, where Northmour 

“Oh, yes! le’ me stay ’way from school! le’ / made his home. She could see the lighted win- 

me stay home an’ help you!” said the girl, } dows almost from her start, and keeping them 
eagerly. And then, with a little gasp and choke } ; steadily in view, struggled on in the soft misty 
in her voice: “I don’t want ter go ter school } rain, through patches of brambles and over 
no mo’. I don’t want ter go!” | shaky rail-fences, till, panting and draggled, she 

So that matter was settled; and Jule stayed } stood within a hundred yards of the house. It 
home from school, and went about her various } looked very large and dark amid its clustering 
tasks, carrying through all her days and weeks / trees: this huge dilapidated mansion, where old 


of drudgery her continual heartache. As she 
was hy nature gentle and submissive, her grief 
only made her more gentle, more duly submissive 
day by day. Mrs. Warden was delighted at the 
amount of household-work her daughter got 
through: it was her idea of womanly industry. 

“’Pears like I ain’t ben so rested since you 


Major Bloodgood had lived in mysterious 8 
clusion, until Northmour, who was his distant 
cousin, had come to share it with him. The 
place had always been like an enchanted castle 
to Jule’s fancy. Indeed, it was quite an imposing 
structure, as seen from the distance of a half-mile; 
and now twilight kept up this illusion. From 
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‘the two lighted windows that had guided her 


hither, two streams of brightness flowed out into 
the night. Seeing under one of them what looked 
like a tumbledown flower-shelf, she climbed cau- 
tiously, noiselessly upon it, and, keeping her face 
well away from the panes, looked in. 

Blind impulse had guided her aright. He was 
there. The room was dim and lofty, and seemed 
much too large for its occupants. The old Major 
gat near the fire, in an arm-chair, with his white 
head on his breast, as if sound asleep; two 
hounds lay on the floor close by, also asleep; and 
Northmour, at a table in the middle of the apart- 
ment, was reading, holding his newspaper close 
to the lamp, and scowling a little, as all near- 
sighted people de. Oh! the hopeless love, the 
despair, the intensity of her gaze! Was he so 
ignorant of it, after all? Or was it some con- 
sciousness of a disturbing, passionate influence, 
close at hand, that made him glance uneasily 
around as he re-folded his paper and began 
another page? Yet indeed nothing could have 
been farther from his thoughts at this time than 
Jule. 

“It’s the las’ time—the las’ time,’’ she moaned to 
herself again and again; and the faintly moaning 
wind, that drove the rain against her, mingled 
with and drowned the half-whispered words. 


Seen through the glorifying medium of her ; 
love, Northmour’s cold, clear-cut, fair-tinted face, 
and tall slender figure, appeared the perfection 
of manly beauty; even his hand, carelessly 
¢lasping the back of a chair at his side, was a 


thing to be gazed at, admired, reverenced. How 
different it was from the hands she had known 
and touched all her life!’ Ah! poor, loving fool! 
Even now she was proud of her appreciation of 
that difference—even now she thrilled with 
momentary exultation, when she remembered 
that once that hand had touched her own without 
a quick withdrawal. Then, as she clung con- 
vulsively to the window-ledge, unconscious that 
the rain was wetting ther through, a dreadful 
sense of degradation and shame crept over her. 
For the first time she realized that it was through 
no strength of her own that she was not now, in 
truth, what she almost felt. herself, an outcast. 

How long she lingered there, looking in, she 
knew not; but presently the old gentleman by 
the fire awoke with a start, and stood up, stretch- 
ing, and rubbing his eyes. 

“Why, I reckon you thought I was asleep,”’ he 
said. 
loosely-fitting window.) ‘No, sir—no! I wish { 
I could get a nap sometimes. I was thinking, my 
boy—ah-h-h—thinking about yo’ going away. 


(And Jule heard every word through the 3 





Made up yo’ mind to go Monday?” 


“Yes, sir,” answered the other, without look- 
ing up. 

‘‘Ah—h-h—well,”’ said the Major, with another 
alarming yawn, “I'll miss you at first: but I’m 
used to living by myself. I'll get on all right, 
after a bit; and you—you’ll make yo’ way any- 
where, sir. Plenty of grit about you, sir—plenty 
of grit—and you needn’t mind an old man say- 
ing so: not enough heart to stand in yo’ way— 
he-he!”’ 

«You think so, sir?’’ said Mr. Northmour, with 
rather a forced smile. ° ‘ 

And the old gentleman, having finished his 
chuckle, went on* 

‘« Better stay a week or two longer, sir: better 
stay till better weather, anyhow. Infernally wet 
spell of weather this!” 

He walked toward the window as he spoke, 
and Jule, seized by a sudden fear of his keen old 
eyes, with a last look at Northmour, slipped 
shuddering to the ground, and ran away. 

Ran as fast as her trembling knees would 
allow, till she was well away from the house— 
through the garden and great neglected orchard, 
down the hill-slope, till she reached the meadow 
that stretched away to Sabine Run. 

Here she thought awhile, in a sort of distressed, 
hopeless fashion. Should she go home? No. 
Iiow could she answer her mother’s sharp ques- 
tions, or account for her whefeabouts during the 
last hour or two? Ah no! she was afraid to go 
home. She would do as she had said: go on, 
and pass the night with Lizzie. To do this, she 
must cross the big run; but Jule cared noting 
for that ; she knew the crossing too well, and had 
often been over it; at twilight, too, when the 
water was high as it was to-night; never alone: 
but what of that? She hurried along, but her 
fect soon became soaking wet, and her drenched 
skirts clung heavily around her, impeding every 
step. 

‘‘When’ll I ever git there? Oh, how tired I 
am!”’ she cried aloud, piteously; and had a mind 
to lie down, then and there, upon the sodden 
grass, 

The rain had been falling for days, and Sabine 
Run was, as the people in its vicinity always 
expressed it, ‘‘up’’—brimful, racing along with 
dangerous swiftness at the ford, and roaring sul- 
lenly beneath the trees that lined its banks. The 
hoarse, angry sound, though she had been used 
to hearing it all her life, made Jule shiver with 
awe. Behind her, the pasture-fields looked gray 
and lonesome. Further down the stream, to her 
right, lay the blackness and mystery of Elliot's 
Swamp, where some night-bird was shrieking 
weirdly. A fear of the dark loneliness around sud- 
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denly overcame all other emotions as she pressed 
pantingly on. The moon was near its full, and, 
in spite of the misty veil which hid it from view, 
made light enough for Jule to find her way easily. 
Sbe soon reached the great log which lay across 
from bank to bank, a little to one side of the ford, 
or what had been the ford yesterday. But now 
the stream was twice its usual width; the ford 
was covered deep with water, swirling dark along. 
Hundreds of times had Jule been over the 
simple bridge, walking with the carelessness of 
long practice, her hand disdaining to touch the 
hand-rail. Often and often she and Lizzie, when 
they were little girls together, loitering on the 
road between their homes, had proudly displayed 
their agility by running at full speed across. But 
now, in semi-darkness, with the swift water 
almost on a level with her feet, she stepped 
slowly, cautiously, holding fast by the guiding- 
rail. The log was old and worn: for it had 
been there ever since Jule could remember. 
On the opposite side the water had fretted and 
eaten its way into the bank on which it rested; 
and before she reached the central point, her 
weight hastened what must have taken place very 
soon: the treacherous bridge sank slowly down 
beneath her feet into the stream. Instinctively 
she clutched the hand-rail. It broke like a rotten 
thread in her grasp, and left her to the mercies 
of the swift, cold, pitiless torrent, which swept 
her on, lashed her, played with her slight form 
as it played with the torn branches drifting upon 
its surface. Was life so sweet to her, then, that 
she should strive to save it? A little while before, 
she had wished that she was dead; but now, 
instinctively, she struggled for life, catching at 
the low-hanging branches, that broke and failed 
her treacherously, alas! Was it indeed a scream 
that Northmour heard that night, and thought it 
only fancy? But it was soon over—mercifully so. 
She was passive enough at the end, when, after 
awhile, the water bore her—ah! no, not her, but 
the thing that had been her an hour ago—along 
with it, another plaything for its savage sport. 


ren 


The next day Northmour was told the news 
that made such a startling impression in all the 
neighborhood for miles around—that Julia War- 
den had left, home at twilight, that Thursday 
evening, to visit her cousin Lizzie; that she had 
been drowned in trying to cross the big run; 
and that her body was found washed out on the 
edge of Elliot’s meadow. And as he heard all 
this, his first emotions of surprise and pity were 
succeeded by a pang whose keenness suddenly 
revealed to him the strength of a danger now 
over forever, But he was not a man to cherish 
morbid fancies or sentimental regrets: and then, 
what was there to regret? Was it through any 
fault of his that the poor thing’s life had come 
to this sudden and pitiful termination? His 
| conscience told him ‘‘ No.” And if, in the days 








since then—the days that have brought him 

the coveted fulfilment of all his dreams of a 
so-called success—he has ever known a feeling 
of loss—of something wanting to his life’s 
completeness—of regret for some fair vista 
of possibility shut off before he had caught 
scarcely a giimpse of its beauty—if such a 
consciousness has ever troubled him, he has 
probably tried to crowd it down with his usual 
work-a-day realism. 

But, in spite of him, the girl’s face, unsoiled 
with the pathos of her early death, comes to 
haunt his memory; and then his thoughts stray 
away to what this lost possibility might have led 
to, if she had been of ‘‘the class and kin and 
blood’”’ among which he had wanted to choose a 
wife. In short, if she had been, not Jule Warden, 
but her idealized double, and he himself not 
Northmour, but another—if Nature had changed 
her materials, and Fate her inexorable decree 
;—he might have done—what? Perhaps nothing, 
after all; perhaps made a fool of himself, and 
might be now haying these same thoughts in 
regard to the loss of some other fancied ideal. 
But generally he keeps his thoughts in legitimate 
channels; and his busy, prosperous life is not 
often troubled with memories of Jule. 








RETURNI 


BY MINNIE 


I preamen of my old home, last night— 
Long years had passed away ; 

I came back to the scenes so bright 
A stranger worn and gray. 


And stranger forms were in those halls, 
Strange at the board ; 

My list’ning ear, at echo's calls, 
Caught no familiar word. 


NG HOME. 


Cc. BALLARD 


The birds were singing merrily, 
The flowers bloomed as before ; 

The sun shone just as cheerily 
As once it,shone of yore. 


All things seemed sweet, and fair, and true; 
Nor time had wrought decay. 

But oh! the friends my childhood knew— 
Dear angels! where were they? 
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THE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“Tue neatest case that ever came under 
my personal knowledge?’’ questioned Detective 
Sparkle, in. a meditative tone. 

I nodded, looking interested in advance. 

“Well, I don’t know that I could decide as to 
that, on the spur of the moment, but I'll tell you 
ge which ranks high in my list of tidy things. 
Ithappened ten years ago, and the only person 
to whom I promised secrecy is dead. The truth 
was kept so quiet that nobody except the people 
concerned would recognize the facts, even if you 
put them in a story; and what’s more, nobody 
that read it would ever believe but what you 
made the thing up out of your own head.” 

Mr. Sparkle indulged in a brief meditation, 
apparently collecting his memories, and presently 
began his narrative, in these words: 

“] was summoned one morning from Scotland 
Yard, to go to the residence of Colonel Helstone, 
near Kensington Gardens. It was the finest 
house in the street, standing in grounds of its 
own, with a carriage-drive in front, hot-house 
ind graperies in the rear, and every other out- 
ward sign of wealth and luxury. 

“T rang the bell, and when I mentioned my 
name to the servant who opened the door, he 
said that Mr. Helstone was expecting me; but 
I saw by the expression of his face that he had 
no idea of my identity, or of the business which 
brought me there. 

“T was shown directly upstairs, and ushered 
into a library on the second flight. The man 
tapped on a door at the further end, entered in 
obedience to a summons from within, and in a 
few moments returned, asking me to go into his 
master’s dressing-room. Between natural apti- 
tude for my profession, and long practice therein, 
I can take a comprehensive view of details much 
more rapidly than most people. Before I had 
spoken a word, or Mr. Helstone had even 
finished his first sentence, I think I could have 
told every stick of furniture, down to the orna- 
ments, and had had a good look, not only at the 
owner of all that magnificence, but at a young 
gentleman of twenty-eight or 80, busily engaged 
in writing a letter, who struck me as about the 
finest and handsomest specimen of & London 
‘swell’ that I had ever set eyes on. 

“Mr. Helstone was a handsome man too, of 
about sixty, with features which were at once 





gentle and determined, and a head that I think 
I should have recognized as remarkable, even 
had I not known its possessor by reputation as 
one of the shrewdest and most fortunate financiers 
of our day. 

«Glad to see you, Mr. Sparkle; much obliged 
for your promptness,’ were his opening words. 
‘Pray sit down, and I will explain the business 
which made me send for you. My nephew 
here, Captain Tevis, knows all about the matter: 
indeed, it was he who advised me to choose you, 
happening to have heard of your skill and dis- 
cretion.’ 

“The Captain glanced at me with a smile, and 
nodded as if this were am introduction; and I 
thought to myself that at least I had two real 
gentlemen to deal with. And let me tell you 
that though my duties have often led me among 
the high and mighty, I’ve not found the genuine 
article any too common. 

“It would take too long to repeat the conver- 
sation which put me in possession of the entire 
case, so I will give you the plain facts as briefly 
as I can. 

“Although Mr. Helstone had in a measure 
retired from business, he was still interested 
in numerous stock and mining companies, and 
usually found his way two or three times a week 
over to a certain office in Lothbury. A few days 
previous, a fire had broken out in the building, 
which had done a good deal of damage; and the 
owners chose that opportunity, since repairs must 
be made, to undertake numerous alterations which 
had long been contemplated. 

“Mr. Helstone had kept there, in a safe, cer- 
tain transferable bonds to a large amount, and 
besides these, what would seem quite a fortune to 
you or me, in the way of diamonds and other 
valuable jewelry, which had belonged to his late 
wife. It became necessary to remove these, and 
as his own house was warranted fire and burglar- 
proof, he decided to transfer them to a safe which 
stood in a large light closet off from his library. 
He put the papers and boxes in a valise, along 
with a sum of’ money lately paid him, carried 
thera home in his carriage, and laid them away 
without confiding his secret to anybody. He 
chose a new combination for unlocking the fire- 
proof, and, too methodical to trust to his memory, 
jotted down a reminder in a nn an lay 
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in a drawer of his writing-table. He chose the 
name ‘Wilson’ for the word, and wrote under it 
‘Papers to return,’ and below that the date. You 
will see presently why I am so particular about 
what seems a mere trific. 

“That very evening, he slipped on the door- 
step, as he was leaving the house, and sprained 
his ankle so severely that he had to be carried 
upstairs and put to bed. The pain was excessive 
for the time, and, into the bargain, he was suffer- 
ing torture from a neglected tooth: so the doctor 
administered a liberal narcotic, which had the 
effect of partly stupefying him, and at the same 
time filling his head with all sorts of half- 
delirious fancies. 

“His niece, Miss Rose Halsey, who lived with 
him, had gone to dine with a relative; but it 
chanced that George Carlton, a young protegé of 
Mr. Helstone’s, was in the house, and took the 
management of matters into his own hands when 
the servants turned imbecile, as servants in fine 
houses have a trick of, doing in the presence of 
sudden disaster. 

“This Carlton was the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Helstone’s, and he had befriended him from 
boyhood, defraying the expenses of his education, 
and helping him to a situation later. The young 
man had disappointed his benefactor in one par- 
ticular: instead of taking to business, his inclina- 
tions all turned towards literature; but finding 
that he had great talent as well as fondness for 
the profession, Mr. Helstone had aided him in 
his plans. Thanks to his influence, Carlton had 
a position on a leading newspaper, which afforded 
him a reasonable livelihood, and left him leisure 
for what was probably the more congenial work 
of story-writing—plays too, I believe, though he 
had never got to the point of having one pro- 
duced. Besides these occupations, he came to 
the house several times a week to assist Mr. 
Helstone in his numerous correspondence, and 
things of that sort, dined there frequently, and 
was fairly on the footing which might have been 
accorded a relative. 

“After the physician had gone, Carlton re- 
mained alone with Mr. Helstone until past ten 
o'clock; then Miss Halsey returned, and a few 
moments later, Captain Tevis called, having 
heard at the club of his uncle’s accident. Both 
niece and nephew spoke rather reproachfully to 
Carlton because he had not sent for them at 
once; and he replied that, having the doctor's 
assurance that the accident was not serious, he 
had thought it better not to alarm the young 
lady, and he had believed the Captain down at 
Greenwich. 

“The following morning, Carlton sent Miss 





Halsey a note, asking news of her uncle, and 
tull of regrets at his own inability to be of 
service for two or three days to come. He had 
been suddenly ordered to Liverpool on business 
for the newspaper; and any delay would peril 


his position, he said. In fact, he was forced to 
take the next train; and his messenger had 
orders to meet him at Euston Square station, 
with Miss Halsey’s reply. 

‘Two days elapsed. Mr. Helstone could 
hobble from his bed to an easy-chair; and late 
on the afternoon before I was summoned, he 
received a letter from the director of some com- 
pany with which he had dealings, requesting 
certain papers which he had neglected to 
forward. These documents lay in the firc-proof. 
Mr. Helstone sent his servant down with ordcrs 
for the clerk to wait till he rang; and when 
alone, he limped into the library and opencd 
the safe. After taking out the package he 
wanted, some impulse led him to glance into the 
drawer in which he had secreted the bonds, 
jewels, and money. To his dismay, they were 
all gone. 

‘‘He dispatched his business with the clerk; 
then, as anybody would, went back to institute 
a second and third examination of the safe, 
unable to believe the evidence of his own eyes. 
Before he had recovered from the first stupefac- 
tion caused by tho discovery, Captain Tevis 
called, and his uncle acquainted him with the 
facts. There was only one person to whom sus- 
picion could point with any degree of weight, 
and that was George Carlton; though until his 
nephew pointed this out, Mr. Helstone had not 
admitted the idea to his own consciousness. Cn 
his way to the house, Tevis had met a man con- 
nected with the paper whom he knew slightly, 
and had said it was hard of the firm to send 
Carlton off just then; and had received for 
answer a look of wonder and the reply that 
Carlton had been sent nowhere. On the con- 
trary, he had written two days before to the 
editor that he was called away on business for 
Mr. Helstone. At his uncle’s request, Tevis 
drove at once to Carlton’s lodgings, and learned 
that he no longer lived there. He had given 
warning some time before, as, indeed, the 
Helstone family knew; but the woman said 
that though his things were packed and his bill 
paid, she had expected him back to pass the 
night. He did not return; and the next morn- 
ing—the day Miss Halsey got his note—a man 
had called with a written order to take his 
luggage, and in reply to the woman’s question, 
said he was to carry it to the Euston Square 
station. 
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-««Now, of course, details which would not 
otherwise have recurred to Mr. Helstone came 
up to swell the count. He recollected that when 
he entered the house with the valise, George 
Garlton was in the hall. As he finished writing 
the combination-word in his note-book, he heard 
a sound, looked up, and saw Carlton standing 
in the half-open door; and the young man 
observed, rather confusedly, that he had thought 
Mr. Helstone bade him enter. Also, in his 
partial delirium, the old gentleman remembered 


‘ distinctly twice waking from a doze by calling 


‘Wilson,’ and then babbling something about 
having dropped his wife’s wedding-ring, and 
wanting it searched for. 

“It was plain that Mr. Helstone suffered 


. keenly from the conviction forced upon him of 


the worthlessness of the young man he had 
loved and trusted; but it was equally clear 
that he would pursue the course he had com- 
menced, without a shadow of weakness or relent- 





I glanced into the apartments on the upper 
floors, then went down to the drawing-room 
flight, entering a saloon directly under Mr. 
Helstone’s chamber. Heavy curtains hung over 
the doorway leading into the front room, and I 
could hear voices in excited conversation. My 
sense of honor as a man is one thing; my duty 
as a detective is another. Here I was simply the 
detective. To know all and everything possible 
about every person in that house was my duty; 
and I had no idea of hesitating to usc any means 
that came to hand. 

««*Rose, Rose, do you realize what you are 
saying?’ I heard Captain Tevis exclaim, in a 
voice so changed from the indolent tones in 
which he had spoken in my presence that it 
was scarcely recognizable. 

‘««<Perfectly,’ a clear ringing girl’s voice 
replied; ‘and I mean every word that I have 
uttered. You always hated George Carlton.. But 
for you, my uncle would never have suspected 


ing. He asked me if the suspicious evidence } him.’ 


was strong enough to warrant Carlton’s arrest, 


if he could be found; and to that I unhesitatingly ; 


answered in the affirmative. I inquired if the 
matter had been confided to any other person, 
and was told that Miss Halsey knew, but that 
she utterly refused to believe in Carlton’s guilt. 





“I saw Captain Tevis shrug his shoulders; and 
when he caught my eye he said: 


““¢My belief had nothing to do with it,’ he 
interrupted. ‘The evidence is there—plain, con- 
clusive: ask the detective.’ 

«‘¢ What should I care for the opinion of all 
the detectives in London?’ she cried. ‘George 
Carlton is innocent— 

“¢He was a gambler and a libertine, and I 


Scan prove it!’ Tevis broke in again, a fierce 


“‘In fact, nobody but me was prepared to} anger now sounding in his tone. 


consider him anything but a model of all the 
virtues.’ 

“<«You were not ?” 

“«The truth is,’ returned the Captain, with his 
winning smile, ‘I was only too ready tosuspect him, 
because I never liked the fellow. Still, I must do 
myself the justice to say that I don’t think it is in 
my nature to be mean or revengeful.’ 

«No, no,’ Mr. Helstone said. 

~¢*You see,’ continued the Captain, ‘I have 
been rather a scape-grace—got in debt, and 
worried this besi of uncles a good deal. But 
I held my tongue, though I could have told of 
certain gaming adventures and suppers with 
actresses, which certainly his salary could not 
have paid for.’ 

“After a little more conversation, the Captain 
left us together, saying to his uncle that he had 
promised to see Miss Halsey. When Mr. Helstone 
and I had arranged upon the plan I deemed it 
best to pursue, I bade him good-morning, prom- 
ising to call the next day. He gave me per- 
mission to look over the house; to hold any 
conversation I pleased with the butler: not that 
I expected to obtain information, but it is always 
my habit to leave nothing neglected. 


«When I said you always hated him?’ she 
cried, contemptuously. ‘No proofs could move 
me: they can be bought by any unscrupulous 
man with money enough at his command.’ 

““*Good God, Rose! do you know what you 
are accusing me of?’ 

«««T accuse you of nothing: I state my convic- 
tions.’ 

‘And this to the man who has loved you so 
truly and so long!’ 

“<«T have told you again and again that I 
would not hear this language from you,’ she 
said, slowly and sternly. ‘I consider it an 
insult. Repeat it, and I will appeal to my 
uncle for protection. If he cannot give such, I 
will leave his house: I am of age, and free to 
act.’ 

‘¢¢Good heavens, Rose! can this be you?’ 

“«<T scarcely recognize myself,’ she answered ; 
‘but I warn you that while you are fighting 
against George Carlton, I shall be fighting for. 
him.’ 

“Ah! gasped Tevis, ‘you said I hated the 
villain, No wonder, when I knew that he pre- 
sumed to love you—’ 





‘*¢He never told me so,’ she cried, before he 
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could finish his sentence. ‘I wish now that he 
had,’ 

«You love him—you do—oh! you dare to 
admit it? 

«Leave this room!’ she said, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, but fuller of scornful 
indignation than any I ever heard. ‘Leave this 
room, or I shall go at once to my uncle, and he 
shall decide between you and me.’ 

«Rose! he cried, pleadingly. 

“<<Go! she repeated; and I could faney the 
gesture which accompanied the tone. 

“In another instant I heard Captain Tevis 
descend the stairs; and before I could move, 


the draperies were swept back, and Miss Halsey ; 
entered. I suppose people in general would have } 





to Miss Halsey herself. She had an income of 
two thousand pounds a year,and was at no 
expense whatever, as her uncle insisted upon 
providing for her dress while she acted as the 
mistress of his house; yet 1 diseovercd that Miss 
Halsey had, months before, been obliged to raise 
asum of three thousand pounds secretly, being 
unable to touch her income without her uncle’s 
knowledge. 

“ Before the week ended, Miss Halsey dis- 
charged her maid: a faithful person, who had 
been in her service for years; and Mr. Helstone 
mentioned to me, incidentally, that his niece had 
declined to give him her reasons; but I learned 
from the butler that, after a stormy interview with 
her mistress, the woman was sent out of the 


expected to see a tall black-eyed Juno of a/ house at a quarter of an hour's notice. 


creature; but my experience in the way of 
determined women made me quite prepared to 
see what I did: a medium-sized person, with 
hair like spun gold, a complexion so delicate and 
a figure so fragile, that but for the suppleness 


“Nearly three weeks elapsed, and no trace of 
George Carlton could be gained. During that 
time, though I was frequently at the house, and 
often encountered Miss Halsey, no conversation 
passed between us; and beyond a slight bow of 


and grace of every movement, they would have { recognition, she never appeared aware of my pres- 
given the impression of ill-health. She stopped { ence. She grew thin and pale; but before her 
short at sight of me, her great eyes, still black uncle she bore up wonderfully—though my friend 
with excitement, fixed full on my face. the butler could tell a different tale. Every step 
**You are Mr. Sparkle? she said, inquiringly. she took was carefully watched; and at last my 

I bowed. ‘You heard our conversation?’ I mind was made up. I went to the house one morn- 
‘I am very glad of it.’ Perhaps } ing, and sent her a message that I desired to see 
her. She came down in a few moments inio the 


bowed again. 
my third bow exasperated her—though I had 
not meant it should—for she said, with somewhat } reception-room, and through her assumption of 


of the contemptuous intonation in which she } calmness I could detect a burning anxiety, for 
had addressed her cousin: ‘So your opinions } which I was not slow to find a reason. 


are already formed? You have saved yourself 
trouble by accepting Captain Tevis’s theory ?” 


“«T have no opinions, madam,” I said, quietly ; 


‘what I want is evidence: so far, it is very much 
against Mr. George Carlton.’ 

“She turned and left me without a word—with- 
out even deigning me a glance; for which I was 
sorry, though I thought, after all, that nothing 
could come of any further conversation. 

“During the next few days I was busy enough. 


I had unlimited means at my command, and I } 


used them freely. A person answering to the 
missing man’s description had sailed from South- 
ampton for Havre on the day Carlton’s luggage 
was sent to the Euston Square station, and I 


“*Have you some message you wish me to 
give my uncle?’ she asked, after wishing me 
good-morning. 

“*No,’ I said; ‘my errand is to you.’ 

“She sat down, and motioned me to take a 
chair. Decided as I was, I really felt it a for- 
midable undertaking to speak. If she told her 
unele, I should undoubtedly be at onee dismissed. 
But that was of little consequence ; for my efforts 
had so signally failed, that unless I could succeed 
in getting a hold on her, I might as well relin- 
quish the ease. She sat quietly looking at me, 
and I knew she was enjoying my perplexity. 
Finally she said, with a smile: 

“*You find it difficult to begin, Mr. Sparkle.’ 


dispatched a trusty agent to search Paris and {I took refuge in a bow, vexed at my own hesi- 


the Continental cities for him, not neglecting to 
telegraph due information to America and Aus- 


tralia. For myself, I was occupied in London, } 


and though I found no elue to the gentleman, I 
learned that Captain Tevis’s accusations in regard 





tation. ‘Then I will help you,’ she went on. 
‘You have watehed my movements very carefully 
—don’t look surprised denial.’ 
«+7 didn’t mean to,’ I answered, bluntly. 
“Your theory is: that I know something of 


to his gaming, and other little weaknesses, were | George Carlton’s whereabouts: that I have means 
quite correct; and I learned, too, certain other { of communicating with him. You are mistaken. 
thin3s—and very mysterious they were—in regard | I am only trying io find such. Ask me any 
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questions you like. I may answer freely. I may 
refuse to reply. I shall not even prevaricate. I 
never told a lie in my life.’ 

“She spoke slowly—like a person repeating 
words learned by heart; but she looked me full 
in the face with eyes that blazed like an eagle’s. 

«“«Some months ago you raised secretly three 
thousand pounds,’ I said. ‘For whom?’ 

“‘Not for George Carlton. That is all I can 
tell you, because I gave my word: and I can’t} 
break it.’ 

“<Not even if your telling would help Mr. 
Carlton?’ I asked. 

“She grew deathly white, closed her eyes for 
amoment to check a sudden rush of tears, then 
shook her head. So I knew that if hitherto as 
truthful as she boasted, she had begun to lie 





now. 


dream. I was nervous, and went down to listen 
at my uncle’s door. I heard a step on the stairs, 
looked down, and saw Mr. Carlton in the half- 
light. «You left uncle alone?’”’ I said. ‘Oh, no,” 
he answered: ‘Johnson was in bed, and Captain 
Tevis agreed to wait till I got back. We broke a 
bottle of medicine: and I’ve been a full hour 
hunting the chemist who had the prescription. 
The Captain mistook the name.’’’ 

“*Why didn’t you mention this? 

‘«¢ Because Johnson is certain the Captain left 
the house before he went to bed. You would all 
have said Mr. Carlton told a falsehood.’ 

“«Ts that all? 

“*No. Yesterday, Captain Tevis paid gaming- 
debts to the amount of five thousand pounds. 
He is ruined; has only his pay, and an allowance 
from my uncle. There isn’t a soul who would 


«“<‘Then, with your permission, I will ask } lend him five hundred.’ 


another question,’ I said. She bent her head 
assentingly. ‘During the past year you have 
been in the habit of paying frequent visits to a 
certain house in Paddington—Mr. Carlton went 
there, too. Of late, your visits have ceased.’ 

“Yes, The person I used to visit is dead. 
She was a poor girl whom I had known in the 
country when we were children. She sought me 
out, with a sad tale of having been secretly 
married in Italy. Her husband deserted her, 
after stealing the proofs of the marriage, and she 
found her way to London. I helped her till she 
died. Mr. Carlton, the only person to whom I 
confided her story, assisted me.’ 

«Will you tell me the name of the man whom 
she declared to be her husband ?” 

«Captain Arthur Tevis.’ 

“And you never told your uncle?’ 

«“<Tt would have been useless. The plot was 
so carefully arranged, that my uncle would have 
believed Arthur.’ 

“«Miss Halsey. in the conversation I over- 
heard, that first day, you insinuated that you 
suspected your cousin.’ 

“«T did,’ she replied; ‘and I do still.’ 

“<«On what grounds ?’ 

“<«Captain Tevis was in the house, the day my 





uncle brought home the valise. 


heard my uncle ring; heard him tell Johnson to 
take the valise; from my window I saw Arthur 
Tevis go away.’ 

“Anything else?” 

“*Yes. After I had gone to bed, the night of 
my uncle’s accident, I woke suddenly from a bad 


I had opened } 
the door, intending to go out into the grounds. } 
I met him on the steps. We went into the break- } 
fast-room ; he angered me, and we quarreled. I } 
left him, and, as I got to the drawing-room floor, I 


“*You have told me what my theory is. Will 
you confide yours to me?’ 

«««T believe that George Carlton has been kid- 
napped, and hidden somewhere in London.’ 

‘««But you received a note from him, the morn- 
ing after the— 

««¢He never wrote that note! The suspicion 
did not occur to me for days; then I compared 
it carefully with other notes, and I could see a 
difference. I have the letter in my pocket. I 
have carried it ever since. Look at it; and look 
at this page, which is his writing.’ 

“T took the sheets she held out; but, after a 
rigid scrutiny, was certain the same hand had 
penned both. I asked her if I might intrust 
them to an expert for examination, and she con- 
sented, on my giving a solemn promise that I 
would return them. 

‘«¢What is your opinion now?’ she asked. 

*¢T told you that I never have opinions.’ 

«<Ts there any ground for suspecting Captain 
Tevis? 

“«T see none whatever; though I want an 
explanation as to how he paid his indebtedness.’ 

««¢ He will be here presently. My uncle asked 
him to come at one, not remembering that he was 
obliged to go out. Go into the next room, and 
you shall hear me ask him.’ 

“Good! One question more, You sent your 
maid away—’ 

««* For personal reasons, which I do not choose 
to give. There is the bell—that is Captain Tevis.’ 

“TI hurried into the adjoining chamber, and 
hid behind the portitre. Presently the Captain 
entered. His cousin cut short his salutations by 
saying, curtly : 

««¢ Have you unexpectedly come into a fortune?” 

“¢T felt as if I had, yesterday,’ he answered, 
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‘when I was able to pay the last five thousand 
pounds I owed.’ 

«Yet uncle settled your debts less than nine 
. months ago. You must not trust to my generosity 
= to keep from him the fact that you have been 
gambling.’ 

““* My God! Rose, how you treat me,’ he cried. 
‘I have not touched a card since I gave my 
promise. The truth is, I kept dark about that five 
thousand. I dared not put it in. I'll tell you 
how I paid it: I sold two of my best horses, and 
the pictures that were saved from the fire at my 
old den in Hampshire.’ 

«There were none saved, except in a ruinous 
state.’ 

“«T thought so at first. But -three of the 
Wouvermans were restored as good as ever. I 
said nothing, because I meant to sell them to 
help me out. Now do, for once, believe me.’ 

«Uncle wished me to tell you he was un- 
expectedly called out. He won't be home till 
dinner,’ was all she said. 

*«*That means you want me to go?” 

«It does.’ 

“** Rose—Rose !’ 

“She passed him and went into the hall. He 
followed. I heard the outer door close behind 


him, As I reached the corridor, Miss Halsey 


wus ascending the stairs. She waved her hand, 
in @ sign more of utter discouragement than of 
leave-taking, and passed on. I waited till I was 
certain the Captain had had time to reach the 
street, Then I left the house. 

‘As I was going down the road, to my surprise 
he came out of the shrubberies, where he had 
been gathering an autumn-flower. 

““*You—Mr. Sparkle? he said. 
eousin did not say you were there.’ 

*«*Did not remember, perhaps, I answered, 
carelessly. 

“He stopped short, and looked at me fixedly, 
An expression of terrible pain crossed his face. 

««« She asked me that question for you to hear,’ 
he said. ‘Great heavens! I cannot bear this 
any longer. I have loved that woman better than } 
my own soul, and she hates me for it! Why, one 
would think she wanted to put her lover's guilt 
on me, It is too awful!’ 

“T had no doubt that she did want to; but I 
kept my own counsel. After a little more talk, 
he insisted that, the next day, I should go with 
him, and have convincing proof that his story in 
regard to raising the money was true, 

*** Rose has West Indian blood in her veins,’ 
he said: ‘she never forgives. Sparkle, she loves 
that man. She would hang me, if she could, to 
save him, It is dreadful to say; but I must 


‘Why, my 





speak to somebody. I’d die sooner than say a 
word tomy uncle. But she will never rest till 
she has ruined me with him—and oh! how I 
loved her—did—I do! Well, I needn’t make a 
fool of myself. I must endure it all.’ 

“‘T was genuinely sorry for him; and what 
was unpardonable, in my excitement I let him 
see my suspicion that Carlton was hidden in 
London, that Miss Halsey knew it, and that the 
maid, who had been dismissed as a blind, was in 
their confidence. 

“He looked like death when he seized my 
idea. I made him go into a public-house and 
drink a glass of wine. Iie did not secm angry 
or revengeful—only broken-hearted, but deter 
mined to save his cousin. Ile proposed a score 
of wild plans for discovering the fugitive. 

‘“‘Another week went by. I had seen the men 
who purchased the horses and pictures, was 
working always unremittingly, and now with 
Captain Tevis’s full assistance. I left the watch- 
ing his cousin to a trusty agent of his; sent him 
daily a list of my engagements, and the places at 
which I could be found at certain hours, so that 
if he got upon any clue, no time need be lost. 

“And on the seventh day, a summons came in 
hot haste. George Carlton had been found. Miss 
Halsey’s former maid had been recognized, in 
spite of her careful disguise. She had been 
watched. She and Miss Halsey were then in 
the house. The address was a strect of ill- 
repute, over in the heart of the city. The 
underground -rail took me there speedily, ac- 
companied by a couple of officers in plain ' 
clothes. 

‘«“When I rang at the door, Captain Tevis’s 
man admitted me. The Captain himself hurried 
down the stairs. He was wildly excited, but 
struggled hard for composure. 

“«¢My cousin and her maid are upstairs,’ he 
said. ‘They refused to go, Oh, do urge Rose 
to get away! This is how it was: My man got 
on the woman’s track; then saw her and Rose. 
He pushed his way in. The old man who has 
the house seems half an idiot; says he didn’t 
know there was anything wrong; that the young 
man came here to lodge, gave him money, then 
was taken ill—vory ill, That's why he wasn’t 
moved. He can sit up now. Even his luggage 
is here.’ 

“A few more hasty explanations, then I saw 
the old man, who wrung his hands, and told a 
plain story, Then Tevis and I went up to a 
garret; and there we found George Carlton, worn 
to a shadow by a terrible fever; and beside him 
were Miss Halsey and the maid. 


‘The young lady glanced up as we entered. 
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«“‘He is found, you 


said. 


see, Mr. Sparkle,’ she 


more astounded. I turned; and in the doorway 
stood John Drew, a detective whom I knew well. 


«Saved !’ ieee Carlton, looking only at } I remember glancing at Captain Tevis: I thougit 


her. 

“«Captain Tevis has told you his story? she 
asked. ‘Then Mr. Carlton shall tell you his.’ 

“«Has there been time to make one up, Rose?’ 
the Captain asked. ‘I warn you it will be use- 
less. My agents are trustworthy men, known to 
Mr. Sparkle.’ 

“Will you listen to Mr. Carlton?’ inquired 
Miss Halsey of me. 

“This was Carlton’s story: As he left Mr. 
Helstone’s house that fatal night, he had been 
knocked senseless by a blow on the back of his 
head. When he came to, he found himself lying 
in that garret-room. He was very ill; was left 
unattended, but water and coarse food were placed 
daily by his bedside. He lived on, however, only 
from sheer physical vitality. When he began to 
get better, he was confined so that he could not 
reach the windows, Several times ® man came 
and made him offers of his freedom if he would 
go to Australia. He refused. He believed that 
there had been an idea of murdering him. He 
was certain that he had recognized Captain 
Tevis’s voice as one of the masked men who 
were his visitors. He supposed he had been 
kidnapped because Tevis believed that Miss 
Halsey loved him. 

“The Captain and I both listened quietly. 
Then I said: 

“«Mr. Carlton, you will have to come with 
me, I promised that if you were discovered, Mr. 
Helstone should see you before your arrest. We 
will go to his house, Miss Halsey, I should advise 
you to leave this place at once. Captain, has any 
search been made for the missing property ?” 

«Yes; and successfully,’ said a voice. If a 


thunderbolt had fallen, I could not have been 








he was dying. 

““«Mr. Carlton’s story is correct in every 
particular,’ continued Drew. ‘When you would 
have nothing to do with her theory, Sparkle, 
Miss Halsey communicated with me through 
her maid, who, of course, went away from Mr. 
Helstone’s at once. It has been a long fight, 
but we've won: though we had against us about 
the neatest plot and the cleverest man I ever 
encountered. You really are, Captain,’ he added, 
bowing to that gentleman, who sat motionless and 
white as a stone image; ‘and as a forger you are 
unequaled. Sparkle, he wrote every one of those 
letters signed with Mr. Carlton’s name! I think 
his idea in getting the luggage here was to per- 
suade his prisoner to leave the country; but I 
don’t know. Anyhow, he bit at your idea, and 
let the maid discover the house, thinking that 
for you to find Mr. Carlton here, luggage and 
all, would be proof enough, and that the valuables 
were too safely hidden to be in danger. Luckily 
I had a hold on the old codger downstairs, 
which ruined his little game. Come, Captain, 
we'll all go together and visit the uncie. Sparkle, 
don’t look so crestfallen. Better luck next bout; 
and remember, nine times out of ten, it’s wise to 
trust to a woman’s intuitions,’ 

“Well, that happened ten years ago. Mr. 
Helstone kept his nephew’s shame a secret, and 
sent him to Australia, where he was killed in a 
drunken brawl. Mr. and Mrs, Carlton live in 
Italy, and the old gentleman elways winters 
with them. 

“As for Drew and myself, we are the best 
friends in the world: which proves that I am 
not a bad sort, else I never should have forgiven 
his pushing me to the wall in that fashion.” 





DOLORES. 


BY MRS. 


Wuere earth’s miracles are making, 
In their color and perfume; 
Where the waxen calla flushes, 
In the moonlight's tender gloom; 
Where the willows by the water 
Droop and murmur all a-blow; 
And the soft wind sways the lily 
Like a censer to and fro; 
Where the love-bird woos his sweetheart ; 
Where the blossoms woo the breeze 
Iam waiting! I am calling! 
Do you hear me, Dolores? 


Lucy M. 





BLINN. 


O’er the misty mountains hanging, 
Like a veil across the light ; 
Like the moon upon the ocean, 
When the pojntod sails gleam white; 
So the day is dying calmly, 
And the sun sinks out of sight; 
And the curfew-bell is tolling, 
And I wait and dream all night—~ 
Dream of you: your angel presence, 
Whose white wings float on the breeze: 
Oh, my broken, broken blossom! 
Oh, my lost, lost Dolores? 





HOMELESS AND BLIND. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 


A putt November day was drawing to its close, ; ized—had left his home to follow his own set 
and a sombre twilight brooded in the room where ; ways, and go—I know not whither. I found you 
sat an old white-headed man With the seal of ;—a homeless orphan—with your little brother, 
death upon his brow, and, on a low stool at his ; in giving birth to whom your mother had died. 
feet, a young girl whose large thoughtful eyes : From papers left behind her, and your own 
appeared fixed upon the far, uncertain future. recollections, I knew she was from England, and 

The room had been perfectly still for some ; had seen better days. But alas! I know no 
time. The old man seemed to have been dozing; ; more; and when I die, you will be destitute. Yet 
but suddenly he started up, as though from some ; what should I have done, in all those long lonely 
gloomy reverie, and laid his hand upon the tired } years, if it had not been for you? Oh, Irene! 
head that was pressed against his knee. } never say that you owe me anything. You are 

‘“‘Trene, dear,’ he said, with feverish eager- }as dear to me as my own child.” 
ness, ‘‘won’t you get my violin? Be careful, She had fallen on her knees beside him, and 
child. Don’t wake Archie.” was sobbing passionately, with her face buried in 

No need of that warning. Though the girl } his lap. 
sprang up quickly to do the old man’s bidding, «But you have been so good to me,’ she cried, 
she moved softly, and stepped with tender caution } ‘I cannot live without, you.” 


over the prostrate form of a little boy, who lay 
on a rug fast asleep. 

He seemed to be about nine years of age, but 
pale and delicate. One small slender hand sup- 
ported his head, a faint smile curved his sensitive 
niouth, and his white lids drooped softly upon 
his cheeks; but alas! the eyes beneath them had 
never yet waked to see the light: Archie was 
blind. 

“Oh, grandpa,”’ Irene murmured, with a bright 
flush upon her cheeks, as she laid the violin in 
the old man’s lap, and waited in hushed expect- 
ancy for him to begin. ‘‘ Do you really feel able 
to play? See! I told you! You are ever so 
much better.” 

The old man smiled faintly, but shook his 
head. 

“Nay, dear,”’ he answered, touching the violin 
with soft, caressing fingers; ‘‘I shall never be 
well again. But I thought I should like to play 
upon it once more before—” 

“Don’t say that!” she cried, with streaming 
eyes. ‘‘I cannot give you up. You have been 


A spasm of pain passed over his wan face. 
“Poor little girl!’’ he murmured, brokenly, 
“T know it is hard. Of late years, everything 
;has gone wrong with me. No one wanted to 
; employ an old broken-down violinist; but still I 
| could keep you in bread and clothes; and now—” 
A dry sob choked his utterance; he passed his 


} withered hand over his eyes, and hot tears {ell 
upon Irene’s silky hair. 
True to the instinct of love, she forgot her own 
sorrow at the sight of his distress. 


” 


“Don’t fret, grandpa,” she said, striving to 
speak cheerfully. ‘I still have this, you know,” 
} touching the violin. ‘1 am sure I can earn 
something by playing as you taught me to play; 
; and Archie has his voice—oh, such a sweet voice, 
too! We shall get along very well, I’m sure.” 
; “God grant you may!” he said, huskily. 
} “You have a wonderful talent, Irene; but you 
are so young and so fair to battle with the world. 
; Ah, if my boy had only lived, it might have been 
$so different! Iam sure he is dead, Irene, or he 
: would not have stayed away all these years. We 


more to me than a father. If you had not taken ‘ were both a little to blame, perhaps: I was exact- 
care of me when I was a helpless orphan, I ; ing, and he hasty: but I know if he had lived 
should have died; and now, just when I am old } he would have come back, and all been forgiven.”’ 


enough to repay some of your kindness, you— 
you talk of dying!” 

The old man drew her towards him, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

««There can be no debts between us, dear,’’ he 
said. ‘**When you came to me, I was childless 


and lonely. My only son—the boy whom I idol- } 
(162) 


His head drooped upon his breast, and for 
while he said nothing; then he looked up 
suddenly. 

«Show me your mother’s miniature,” he said. 

: “Tt is. the only chance you have of ever discover- 
‘ ing who she was.” 
Irene unclasped a slender chain that she had 
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worn for years about her neck, and exhibited a 
picture of a beautiful woman about twenty years 
of age. He looked at it wistfully, then sighed, 
and gave it back to Irene. 

“Never part with it,” he said. ‘It may yet 
give a clue to your parents. I had once hoped to 
live to discover them. But death is close at 
hand. I should wish it to be soon—very soon— 
except for you. I have nothing to leave you, 
Irene, except my music—all my old scores, my 
own compositions, and those little airs that Ray- 
mond wrote before he left me. Ah! if the boy 
had only lived, he might have been a great maestro 
some day.” 

He sighed again, but Irene had no answer 
ready. She just lifted his withered hand, and 
kissed it—oh! so softly. 

The shadows were deepening in the room. The 





fire was slowly eating its heart out, But Archie 
slept on undisturbed. 
For a long time they sat there side by side, the 


beyond recall: only the voice of angels could 
awaken him. Henry Auburn was dead. 

Two years had passed—years of sorrow and 
hardship for Irene Earl. Left alone in the 
world, with her little blind young brother to 
support, she had striven at first to win her 
bread in some gentle way; but it was not so 
easy as she had imagined. Fate went against 
her: she could get no employment; and afier 
a long struggle with her poverty and pride, she 
took her violin, and tried with Archie to earn 
a living by playing. in the streets. 

It was a hard lot for a girl tenderly nurtured 
as she had been; but she bore it bravely. For 
Archie, however, it was less mortifying: for he 
was blind, and did not see the looks of haughty 
unconcern, the bold stares, and inquisitive 
glances that were cast upon his fair-faced sister 
from day to day. He sang, and was happy, 
knowing that he helped her. 

It was one gloomy morning that they took 


old man and the girl, hand in hand. But pres- their stand near the gate of a handsome house 
ently he roused himself, with an @fort, and took} in West Philadelphia, standing in its own 


up the half-forgotten violin that lay in his lap. 


It was an old Stradivarius, with the name} 


Henry Auburn engraved upon its slender neck. } 

“I will give this to you, Irene,” he said, } 
touching the instrument tenderly as though it } 
had been some live thing that he loved. ‘Thou } 


wilt cherish it for its own and for my sake?” 
“Indeed I will,’ she answered; and a smile 
played about his lips, in answer, as he took up 
the bow. 
“I will play once more,” he said, as though he } 


were speaking to himself. ‘This is the last of} 
Henry Auburn.” 

Even as he spoke, he drew the bow lightly 
across the strings, and a thread of tender 
exquisite melody rose upon the stillness. 

He played as he had never played before. 
The very soul of music seemed to hover in the 
air, and the girl sat at his feet spell-bound, her } 
quick pulse throbbing with an ecstasy akin to 
pain, her lips parted in breathless attention, and 
her eyes fixed on the rapt face of the player. 

In the flickering firelight she did not notice 
the ashen whiteness that stole over his face as he 
played. His arm seemed animated by something 
more than mere vitality. The music rose and 
fell, whispered and thrilled, moaned and sighed, 
then died away in a low sob. The bow dropped 
passively into his lap, and his head sank upon 
his breast with a soft fluttering: sigh. 

Irene did not disturb him, for he was wont 
to drift thus into dreamland; but when the 
Toom grew chilly, and she rose to throw a 





shawl around him, she found that he had gone 


grounds, with great old trees on the sides and 
at the back: a house that had just been pur- 
chased and refitted by a great composer, who, 
after years of brilliant success in Europe, had 
come back, report said, to live in his native 
land.. Irene had heard the story, and hoped 
that. the great maestro might perhaps deign to 
listen to her and her brother. 

She stood now tuning her violin, which was 
dearer to her than all other earthly possessions 
ever could be. 

“T don’t feel a bit like singing to-day, sister,” 
Archie said, plaintively. ‘‘1 wish—” 

“I am sorry, dear,’ she answered, softly. 
‘‘Maybe you will feel better after you have 
started. You know that is often the case. 
Shall we try ‘My Normandy’ ?” 

“If you like,’”’ the boy replied, wearily ; and 
then his clear sweet soprano rose like the song 
of a bird in early spring: 

“*Quand tout renait A l’espérance, 
Et que l’hiver fuit loin de nous.’ ” 

The violin took up the alto—a tender tremulous 
minor—as the song rose on the still air. 

Meantime, in the spacious library within, 
adorned everywhere with objects of art, two 
gentlemen sat before the soft-coal fire, engaged 
in earnest conversation. One was a compara- 
tively young man, not more than thirty years 
of age; the other was ten years older; but both 
had about them that high-bred air which we 
always associate with a gentleman. 

‘I fear, Lord Lyral,” said the younger, “ that 
our missions will prove alike abortive. We have 
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been in America a month now—you in search 
ef a long-lost wife and daughter, and I in quest 
of a father. And though we have employed the 
‘best detectives, we are no nearer to success 
taan when we landed.” 

“Ah! yes,’”’ said the other, with a sigh; ‘‘and 
I can never forgive myself. God knows loved 
both my wife and child; but when my father 
threatened to disinherit me if I acknowledged 
my marriage, I thought it would be ruin, and 
was weak enough to temporize. I wrote to 
Irene, telling her what he said, and asking her 
to wait a few years. I never had even an answer. 
‘That very day, she took our daughter, and fled to 
this country. I could not follow her, alas! or did 
not. That was more than ten years ago. My 
father only died, as you know, last summer. My 
first object, after seeing to absolutely necessary 
business, has been to seek my wife.” 

“TI also have to reproach myself,” said the 
other. “I left my father in anger, years ago, 


resolving never to return till I had achieved } 
fame. But now that I come to seek him, I can / 





it through a number of variations; then dropped 
into a minor key, and half whispered a simple 
little ballad. Both the gentlemen listened, spell- 
bound, to the end. Then the younger broke out: 

“Where could she have learned that, also?” 
he cried, now as excited as his guest. ‘(Can it 
be? Yes, lam sure. 1 know every tone of that 
violin.” 

The next moment, the door of the house was 
flung abruptly open, and both gentlemen came 
hurrying down the steps. 

*« Where did you learn these airs? Where did 
you get this violin?” cried the younger, snatching 
the instrument from Irene’s hands, and playing 
over the air she had just played. ‘Ha! a 
Stradivarius! I thought so. Who gave you this? 
Who taught you how to play?” 

“My grandfather,” Irene answered, simply. 
‘He was a musician.” 

‘What was his name?” eagerly. 

“He was not my own grandfather,” Irene 
answered, slowly. ‘I was only his adopted 
daughter: but he taught me how to play. His 


find no trace of him in his old haunts in New ; name was Henry Auburn.” 


York: all that I can learn is that his popularity 
declined, and that he wandered off. But hark! 


“Henry Auburn?” 
The face of the young man flushed and paled. 


what a wonderful touch for a street-violin! And; ‘Fatality!’ he muttered. “There is a destiny, 
what a sweet voice !”’ } after all. Thank God!’ 


Meanwhile, Irene had finished the air and$ ‘Did you know him, sir?” Irene asked, tim- 
Archie the song. The girl now began to play; idly. ‘He was quite celebrated at one time.” 


one of her grandpa’s own compositions. As the 
plaintive melody quivered forth, the young man 
started to his feet, and hurried to the window. 

‘‘ How strange,’ he muttered. ‘ How could 
she know that? It is one of Henry Auburn’s— 
one of my faher’s own! Lyral,” he added, 





eagerly, ‘‘come here!” 

The nobleman rose reluctantly, and advanced 
slowly to the window. He was a passionate lover 
of music, and recognized the merit of the per- 
formers; but, just then, he would have preferred 
to go on with the discussion as to the chances of 
finding his lost wife. 


“Yes, I knew him,’ answered. the other, 
absently, “‘a long time ago, when I was little 
more than a lad. Come into the house: I want 
to ask you about him.” 

Irene and Archie followed him into the sump- 
tuous library. Lord Lyral accompanied them, 
like one in a dream. He could not, it would 
seem, keep his eyes from Irene. 

“Sit down,” said the former: though he still 
stood himself, holding the violin in his hand. 
“This is his—his Stradivarius. How well I 
remember it!” 

“You must have known him well,’”’ Irene 


As by a subtle, unaccountable magnetism, Irene ; exclaimed, with kindling eyes. ‘Very few of 


became conscious that some one had come to the ; 
window, and looking up with a shy glance as she ? 
finished her aria, her tender, thoughtful eyes met ; 
those of Lord Lyral. The latter clutched his host ° 


convulsively by the arm. 

** Great heavens!’ he cried; “ what a likeness! 
Even in that poor, mean dress, even through the 
wan look of the face, worn with privations, I see 
the living image of my wronged Irene.” 


Archie, now that the aria was over, began to ; 


sing a quaint melody, called the “Wind Song.” 
The last sighing refrain had hardly died away, 
before the violin took up the theme, and carried 


his friends ever saw his pet violin.” 

“Knew him?” he echoed, with a sudden burst 
of emotion. ‘I was his own son—his most 
ungrateful undeserving son. When I was a few 
years older than that boy, I ran away from—”" 

“Oh! then you must be Raymond,”’ cried she, 
interrupting him. 

Overcome with emotion, she sank down, and 
burst into passionate joyous tears. The blind 
boy had risen, pale and expectant, vainly 
striving to penetrate the gloom which hid from 
his sight the face of the man who called him- 
self Raymond Auburn. , 
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But another person now came upon the scene. ; son, he stretched forth a hand to take that of 


lord Lyral had stood silent for a moment, but 
jt was only for a moment. Addressing Irene, 
he said: 

“You tell us Mr. Auburn was not your own 
grandfather. Do you know anything about your 
parents ?”” i 

“Nothing, except that my mother was an Eng- 
lis. woman—”’ 

“ Have you no relic of her?” 

Ile spoke eagerly, with a catch in his breath, 
as he interrupted her. 

For answer, half frightened by his emotion, 
she drew forth her mother’s miniature. 

“Yes, it is she,’ cried Lord Lyral. ‘Thank 
God! thank God!’’ And he clasped, first Irene, 
and then Archie, in his arms. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!’’ he repeated. 
“You are your mother’s very image, and your 


} Irene, which he pressed fervently. 


Our story is done. We have only to explain 
that the reason why the old musician had never 
: heard of his son’s success was that Raymond 
had purposely changed his name, resolving never 
to resume the old one until he had won fame 
$ and wealth. But alas! this had come too late, 
j at least for the dead father. 
; Additional proofs of Irene’s parentage were 
} not wanting, now that a proper clue was had. 
} The earl lost no time in tracing her past, with 
Irene’s aid, and identifying the places where 
she and old Mr. Auburn had successively lived. 
} He discovered the house where Archie had been 
born just six months -after the heart-broken 
} mother had landed in America, and found the 
} matron still living who had been at the birth of 
; the child, and who had afterwards resigned her 


brother is the duplicate of a picture of myself} charge to the old musician: ‘bein’, my lord, 


at ten, which hangs in Lyral Castle. It is not 
too late to make some reparation for the past. 
Forgive me! I sinned against your mother, but 
I have repented in bitterness; and God knows 
that if to-day I could bring her back by giving 
up all my rank and wealth, I would do it.” 

“And are you really my father?” said Archie, 
passing his frail hands over the fine manly face 
which was now wet with tears. ‘My father! 
Irene used to talk about you. She used to think 
you would come back some day, and you have.” 
With a sigh of happy relief. 

A choking sob burst from Lord Lyral’s lips; 
and while he hid his head on the shoulder of his 


} sorry am I to say it, too poor to take charge of 

} the motherless orphans myself.” 

; After this, Lord Lyral lost no time in publicly 

| sokpawiedging his children; and before many 
months had passed, Irene had taken her place, 

in her proper sphere, in England. 

Under the care of an eminent London physi- 
cian, Archie’s sight, after awhile, was partially 
) restored. He will never see well, but he sees 
)} enough to enjoy much; and there is not a want 
)} or wish of his that remains ungratified. 

As for Raymond himself, a great happiness has 
fallen to his lot. Irene is his wife. He loves her 
as his own soul, and his love is fully requited. 
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Tnene is a song within the lyre 
That never yet was sung; 
Unborn it lies upon each wire 
That loosely hangs unstrung, 
Until the minstrel’s hand shall strain 
The slackened chords in tune again, 
The bard’s creative spirit give 
That song a vocal soul to live, 


There is a form the marble holds 
Beneath its surface rude, 

Deep in its unhewn heart it folds 
Beauty no eye has viewed, 

cnul the sculptor’s hand shall scale 

Each layer off that stony veil, 

Until at last shall stand displayed 

The perfect form of loveliest maid, 


There is a poem never told 
Within the poet's soul, 

Like fabled streams o’er beds of gold 
Beneath the earth that roll, 


Until some spell resistless wake 

The soul in rhythmic song to break, ' 
As bursts the stream into the light, 
Bubbling with golden glory bright. 


There is a love—nor tongue nor lips 
E’er told its deep desire; 

Burning the heart it silence keeps 
Like subterranean fire, 

Tntil some mighty passion-gust 

Breaks through the outward icy crust, 

And burning lava-words reveal 

That love the heart would fain conceal. 


The song’s unsung—unhewn the stone, 
The poet’s rhyme untold, 

The hidden fire of love unshown 
Beneath the surface cold. 

"Tis better thus: the secret kept, 

The wound unseen, the woe unwept, 

The outer life’s deceitful show, 

The inner life that none may know. 
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CHAPTER IV. ; skip a line of this: I never do when par writes 
Mns. Hate seemed very busy setting out her } anything worth while about me.” 
tea-table; but if Amy had been watching her, } Mrs. Hale drew a deep breath, and meekly 
she might have seen that the quick, brisk step} prepared herself to listen—though every tone of 
that was usual in the old woman, when she went } that joyous young voice sharpened the words that 
about her household work, dragged wearily, and } had wounded her with a fresh power of torment. 
that she stood by the table sometimes minutes} Amy read on, now silently, now breaking forth 
together holding a tea-cup and saucer in her $ into exclamations of delight. 
hand as if she did not know what to do with it. ‘Yes! yes! he is coming home, and I—I am 
But Amy was, for the time, so elated by the news } going with him to the Berkshire Hills. Oh, 
that had been broken to her, that her whole’? grandmamma! that is almost like being in New- 
mind was occupied with this one idea. Her} port itself. They have theatres in their own 
father was coming home a great man, and she} houses there, and young gentlemen and ladies 
was going away into the wide, bright world with , play pieces in them. Oh, it must be lovely! 
him. It really seemed as if the low ceiling of ; Then they go out to ride together, and have lawn- 
the kitchen ought to have lifted itself, that she ; parties, and picnics, and ever so many things. 
might find more space to breathe in, as this one} We read about them in the newspapers, and it 
grand idea took possession of her. Up and down ; just sets the girls wild. What will they say when 
the room she walked, in a wild flutter of delight, ; it gets about that par—dear me! papa—is a 
until a keen desire to know the details of these > member of Congress, and that I am to have ever so 
delightful tidings came upon her, and she rushed } many new dresses—first-class, every one of them. 
into the next room, where the grandmother was } Worth dresses are all the style. So I shall just 
vaguely re-arranging the old blue-ware on the ? tell the dressmaker down at the Corners that she 
snow-white table-cloth, which was.of her own? mustn’t make anything but Worth dresses for me. 
spinning and weaving. } Papa says here in black and whiie that I am to 
‘**Oh, grandma,”’ she said, ‘“ will you never get ? have all the things I want—now, don’t he?” 





through fidgeting.over that tea-table? Just as if ; 
I didn’t want to read every word of dear papa’s ; 
letter. I really think you have got no feeling.” } 

“True, true! I didn’t think of it,’’ said the 
old woman, with a sob in her voice. ‘It was 
dreadful selfish in me to keep it so. Here it is, 
Amy—here. it is; just go away and read it by } 
yourself, while I get the tea.” } 

Amy did not observe how that withered and 
bronzed old hand shook as it gave her the letter, 
but seized upon it eagerly. 

** Now sit down here, and help me make it out,”’ 
she said, utterly regardless of the effort that } 
poor soul was making to eseape the pain of a} 
second reading. ‘ Par’s letters are generally so 
long, and about things that tire one so; but this 
will be like hot gingerbread to a hungry boy. } 
There now, you hold on to your side. Dear me! } 
how the paper shakes! There now, sit still} 


while I read. You needn’t be afraid that I shall ' 
(166) 
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“Yes; the letter says that plain enough,” 
answered the old woman, with a troubled iook. 

‘And you mustn’t mind expense. Oh, grand- 
ma, isn’t he splendid? Regardless—that is the 
word: I am to be fixed up regardless.” 

The old lady heaved a deep sigh; but Amy was 
reading the letter over again in snatches, and took 
no heed of this faint disturbance. 

‘He has got something for you: a—a bonanza! 
What is that, I wonder—a bonanza? Have you 
any idea, grandmamma?”’ 

The old lady shook her head. 

‘‘No, Amy, I can’t say that I have.” 

“Tt seems to me that I have seen the name in 
some of the newspapers we managed to get hold 
of in school. It must be some sort of an animal 
they have out there on the plains. Anyway, we 
shall know by and bye.”’ 

‘Yes; when my son gets here, we shall under- 
stand all he wants us to do.” 
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“Oh, that is clear as daylight now. All my ’ 
things are to be got ready right away.” 

“ But I don’t just see how, Amy,’’ faltered the ; 
old woman. 

“Don’t see how? Why, par has told you just’ 
what he wants! Of course, things can’t be got ; 
at the Corners, but yon must go to Blakeford, ° 
and ransack the stores there; then send word } 
to the dressmaker that we want her every day | 
till further notice, with just as many fashion- ; 
plates as she can lay hands on.” 3 

Now Blakeford was the county-town, fifteen / 

: 
miles away, over rough mountain-roads; a for- ; 
midable journey to the old woman, who had? 
never traveled beyond the mountains in her} 
life. But something heavier than that was on 
her mind, which, in her thoughtful reticence, 
she forbore to mention. 

‘‘What makes you sigh so heavily?’ inquired ; 
the girl, with a little show of impatience. ‘Is 
it that you don’t want to spend so much 
money ?”’ 

“No; it isn’t that.” 


Indeed it was not that. The poor old woman 


had no money to spend. The payment for that } 
piano had exhausted her savings; but with that 
eager young face before her, she had no heart to 
say this. f 
“Of course it will cost ever so much; but when 


papa gets his five thousand dollars a year—only 
think of that !—he will pay you back every cent } 
of it. So it is of no consequence if you have to 
go in debt a little.” 

In debt a little! The very thought was deep } 


with which it had been enforced by her grand- 
child, refusing to recognize the selfishness that 
lay beneath their sweet urgency; and all night 
long Amy lay on her white bed in the adjoining 
room, sleeping sweetly, and smiling in the soft 
autumnal moonlight that fell upon her face, 
already illuminated by dreams of conquest and 
as yet untasted pleasure. 

When a burst of rude music from the barn-yard 
announced the break of day, the old woman 
arose, careworn and sadly depressed, but with 
a certain gleam of resolution in her eyes that 
bespoke a fixed idea. When her clothes were 
arranged neatly before the antique looking-glass 
that hung upon the wall in its scroll-worked frame 
of mahogany, worn dark with age, she went into 
the next room, and for some moments stood look- 
ing at Amy as she lay asleep with one cheek 
resting on her hand, which was half buried in 
waves of hair colored like half-ripe wheat in a 
field over which the sunlight is quivering. 

“Poor child! she sleeps so sweetly it would be 
a shame to make her get up. Ill go down, ger 
the breakfast, and call her then. Young people 
need so much more sleep than we do.” 

The old woman, half worn out with a long life 
of toil, bent down, arranged the white lamb’s- 
wool blanket over the healthy young sleeper, 
and went to the kitchen, feeling that she had 
been specially indulgent: though it would have 
been very difficult for her to have named a morn- 
ing when Amy had been expected to descend 
from her room much before the breakfast-heur. 

This morning she came down radiant. Her 


humiliation to the old woman, who was proud as as sleep had been profound and wholesome, her 
queen, in her way. Not even the sweet caressing } dreams a bright repetition of the real gladness 
face laid close to hers, or the white arms thrown 3 brought by her father’s letter. She saw that her 
around her neck, could win this moral sacrifice } grandmother was grave and preoccupied, but took 
from her, ; little heed of that; so many important things were 
“There, there!” she said, releasing herself} crowded on her own mind that she had no time 
gently from the temptation in those ardent} for much thought of anything else. 
caresses. ‘‘One way or another, Seth shallf <Grandmamma,” she said, in the afternoon, 
have nothing to complain of.” coming downstairs with her poke-bonnet on and 
Again Amy threw her arms around the old? the Indian basket on her arm, “it is a lovely 
woman, in a burst of delight. } day, and I think one may as well go up to the 
“Oh, you precious darling, I knew how it chestnut-woods, and get a few more nuts before 
would be! If anything particular is to be} the boys carry them off. The girls from the Corners 
done, I always say: ‘Just go to that dear) said something about making another day of it, 
blessed granny of mine, and it is sure to come; and I may as well take my chance; don’t you 
out right somehow,’”’ $ think so?” 
“Yes, yes,” responded the grandmother, with} Mrs. Hale made no objections; on the con- 
a troubled smile; “I'll try to do it somehow. ; trary, a look of relief came to her face, and she 
Come, Amy, the short-cake will be getting cold.” ; seemed disposed to hurry the girl away. But 
All that night Mrs. Hale lay awake in the ? Amy turned back after she had reached the gate, 
depths of her feather-bed, pondering over her { and addressed the old woman, who stood upon 
son's letter with anxious misgivings, and think-; the porch, with shy hesitation. 
ing with tender weakness of the loving arguments ; “You see, grandmamma, the girls may bring 
Vou. LXXXV.—11. 
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strangers along—they often do, when anyone is 
staying at the tavern—and I might think it best 
to bring someone home to tea. Couldn’t you 
manage to have something nice?” 

The old woman smiled: Amy’s shy air of 
entreaty amused her. 

«Yes, Amy; I’ll try and have things pleasant.” 

“In the out-room. [ suppose you would not 
mind setting the table in there?’ 

“Well, no; I don’t object.” 

‘That is so kind of you, grandma; and if you 
would only put on your brown-merino dress and 
the cap with white ribbons—” 

* But I say, Amy, isn’t that a little too much 
for every-day?’ 

“Too much? No, indeed, grandmamma; 
nothing can be too much for you. If you only 
knew how I love to see you dressed up, and 
how beautiful you look with nice things on, you 
wouldn’t mind a little trouble, if it were only 
just to please me.” 

“Well, Amy, ll dress up for once: only you 
must not expect it every day.” 

‘“No; only papa would be so pleased if you 
only would.” 

“Well, I want, more than anything, to please 
him and my own little girl. What else do I live 
for?’ replied the old woman, so touched with 
this pleasant flattery that she felt almost elated 
by the sacrifices she had resolved to make. Here 
Amy ran into the porch, kissed her grandmother, 
and hurried down the front-yard again, satisfied 
with her petty triumph over the warmest and 
kindest heart that ever beat in an old woman’s 
bosom. 

When Amy was out of sight, Mrs. Hale turned 
to the dreary duties she had imposed on herself, 
with the grave resolution that robs sacrifice of 
half its pain. She loved that old house, with 
all its appointments, with the intense affection 
of long habit and household associations. There 
was not a bush in the yard or a tree in sight that 
had not become a part of her own life. Even 
that splendid old willow had started up within 
her knowledge, from a slender plume-like branch 
to the great fountain of leaves that half concealed 
one end of the house. At the other end, directly 
over the two-paned garret-window, was the 
martin’s box that her husband had made and 
ornamented with his jack-knife for the gratifica- 
tion of Seth when he was a boy. The martins 
were flying in and out of it, with a great appear- 
ance of bustle and moving, as the old woman 
went out through the end-door and proceeded 
to the barn-yard with a small basket of corn 
on her arm. 

It seemed as if the turkeys and chickens had 


av 


never flocked about her with such eager welcome 
as they gave her that day. Every living thing 
in the yard was in a flutter of delight; and she 
felt like a traitor as she scattered handfuls of 
corn, and picked out the finest and plumpest for 
sacrifice out of her flock, while they struggled 
for the kernels around her feet. The Thanks- 
giving turkey, with his red crest glowing like a 
velvet coxcomb in full blossom around his head, 
must go with the rest. In a day or two there 
must be a general massacre in the barn-yard, 
and nothing would be left of all that bustling 
life but half a dozen old hens too tough for the 
market, on which she must depend for her sup- 
ply of eggs that winter. 

The old woman went out of her barn-yard 
feeling like an executioner. A flock of young 
bantams, tempted by her empty basket, followed 
her some distance into a pasture-lot back of the 
house, fluttering and clucking for more food. 
She had none to give them, and they turned 
back dejectedly. 

“Tt seems as if they knew what was in my 

mind,”’ she thought, witha heavy sigh. ‘Why 
is it that death must forever feed life? Why 
should we love these innocent creatures so much, 
and then kill them? One at a time, now and 
then, I can stand; but all at once—oh! it is 
hard.” 
} As she walked across the field, a sheep, fleecy- 
white almost as ‘“‘ Mary’s little lamb,’’ followed 
her, stopping now and then as if surprised that 
his approach had met with no encouragement. 

Three young cows and a yearling were in a 
corner of the field, cropping the second growth 
of meadow-grass, which was yet fresh and green. 
They looked up as she approached, and came 
toward her, chewing the grass leisurely as they 
moved. She patted one on the forehead, when 
the creature bent her head, expecting the caress. 
When the second came up, and she laid her hand 
on its side, the gentle animal put back one of 
its hind-feet, as if content to be milked a second 
time that day. 

‘Which of them shall I keep? Oh, how can 
I part with any of them?” she said, speaking 
aloud in her distress. ‘I have raised them all, 
and fed them with my own hands ever since they 
were weaned: how can I do it?” 

The cows stood looking at her with their meek 
dreamy eyes as if trying to understand the 
meaning of her changed voice; but their earnest 
gaze seemed to reproach her, and she turned 
away, muttering: 

“T can make up my mind better when they 
are not looking at me, poor things!” 

While the good woman was busy with 7 
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cows, the whrite-fleeced sheep halted elose by,. 


and watched the proceeding patiently ; but when 
she turned down a foot-path leading home, the 
ereature blocked her way. 

“Qh, Jacob!’’ she called out, with a broken 
ery, as if she had just become aware of his 
existence. ‘At any rate, you will stay with 
me.” 

Jacob seemed to understand that something 
unusual was disturbing his mistress; for he 
rubbed his white wool against the skirt of her 
dress, and gave out a little plaintive bleat, which 
reminded the woman of a like sound when he 
was brought into the kitchen one bitter-cold 
night, shivering in all his meagre limbs, and but 
just alive: for they had taken him out from the 
snow where his dead mother had perished, and 
he had been brought up tenderly, in pity for his 
miserable orphanage, and was almost like a child 
to the tender-hearted old woman. 

Mrs. Hale would give herself no rest till the 
whole of her task was completed. While Amy 
was absent, she must settle everything so quietly 
that the girl might never know of the efforts she 
was compelled to make. Every means of raising 
money that the farm afforded must be resorted 
to, unknown to either Seth or his girl. 

Plenty of winter stores had been laid up in the 
dd house, which might be spared now that the 
widow was to live alone: for she required so 
little. 


into the garret. There, poles that reached under 
the roof from rafter to rafter were hung with 
strings of half-dried apples, and festooned with 
chains of pumpkin-rings that filled the dusky 
space with a glow of old-gold. The rafters them- 
selves were strung with bunches of sage, thyme, 
marjoram, saffron, chamomile, and peppermint, 
that mingled their odors with the fruity scent of 
red apples and golden quinces heaped in separate 
piles on the floor, with hickory-nuts in one corner, 
and the chestnuts that Amy had gathered lying 
in a dainty little pile apart from the rest. ~ 
Of all these things Mrs. Hale took a swift 
mental-inventory. She then descended into the 
cellar, made an estimate of the cider, winter- 
apples, and extra stores that could be disposed 
of; then went upstairs, took the slate and pencil 
that her son had used in school, and made a caleu- 
lation that Miss Amy—fresh from her seminary 
mathematics—would have failed te accomplish. 
The person is fortunate indeed who can make a 
sacrifice, and reconcile the mind to the necessity 
Without repining. There is no. state of things 
in life that firm purpose cannot ameliorate in 
tome degree. When Mrs. Hale put. her slate 





away in its old place, she was beginning to 
reconcile herself, as she expressed it mentally. 
What she might miss or suffer was of little conse- 
quence so Jong as the dear child was happy. Of 
course it was very selfish for an old woman like 
her to expect a bright pretty creature like Amy 
to stay with her always. That was against 
nature. At any rate, the child should never 
know hy look or sign of hers that she was pining 
over anything. 


CHAPTER V. 

Amy Hate took the shortest way to the hills, 
and made straight for the chestnut-woods, wonder- 
ing if the girls would be there before her, and 
hoping in the depths of her heart that they 
might not come at all. Not that she cared for 
the chestnuts, but somehow the woods seemed 
pleasanter without so many voices talking all at 
once. 

Whatever the young lddy may have wished, 


’ there certainly came a confused sound of talk and 


laughter from the chestnut-woods. 

«Come on,”’ called out one of the girls, as Amy 
appeared: ‘‘we shall have a fair chance now. 
That young fellow isn’t here to fill your basket.’ 

One quick glance had convinced Amy of this 
fact; and if she had felt any enthusiasm for work, 
it suddenly disappeared. 

““No,”’ she said. ‘‘I have had more than my 


Directly after leaving the barn-yard and ° share already. Just now I am in search of leaves 


the field, she mounted a flight of very steep steps { and moss. 
< 


‘ 


Iam going away so soon, that there 
may not be another chance for me to get a pretty 


collection.”’ 





“Going away? Not to school again?’ 

«No, not to school; that would be absurd, now 
that I am finished; but papa has been made a 
member of Congress, and he means to take me to 
Washington with him.” 

. The girl who was speaking dropped the nuts 
from her hands, and stood in open-mouthed won- 
der, staring at Amy. 

«You going to Congress ?”’ 

“No! it is papa, who isamember. We expect 
him home every day; and then I am going with 
him.” 

_‘« Well, I never did! I wonder what will hap- 
pen next—don’t you, girls? She'll be too grand 
for common folks, won’t she ?”’ 

“No,” said Amy, in a sweet patronizing way, 
«you need not be afraid of that. I shall always 
be friendly with you and the dear old mountains. 
Indeed, it makes me sad to think that this will 
be the last time I shall come chestnuting here. 
I really haven't the heart to be of any help, so I 
will just wander away and look up some leaves 


} while you fill your baskets.” 
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There was no objection made to that. Indeed, 
the girls were rather pleased with the opportunity 
Amy gave them of gossiping over the news she 
had brought; so she wandered off toward the 
lake, languidly plucking at the shrubbery here 
and there as she went: for a feeling of great dis- 
appointment was upon her, and she scarcely saw 
the leaf she plucked. 


Once by the side of the lake, she sat down; 


disconsolately, and began to throw pebbles down 
to the water, sometimes hurling them fiercely as 
if some angry thought stung her. 

All at once she started. The bushes around ; 


because art. has nothing to do with it. I haye 
never seen such abundant coloring before.” 

“Oh, we are used to it; but what delights us 
most are the tiny things that strangers overlook, 
Here, for instance: did you ever see anything 
prettier than that?” 

As Amy spoke, she held out her hand; a leaf 
came fluttering downward, and settled in the palm 
like a huge butterfly. The centre was greon as 
spring-time, but all the edges were fretted with 
gold, 

“Ah, the wind has blown it off—just as butter. 
‘ flies always escape me,”’ exclaimed the girl, with 





her were stirred by something stronger than the | a little cry of dismay; ‘‘but there are plenty 
bland autumnal wind; and she held her breath, } more. You have no idea what a variety of colors 
listening ; while looking shyly around, she saw ; ; our maple-trees give us. That is why Vermont 


the stranger of the day before. 

The young man did not advance at once. He 
had been checked in his route toward the chest- 
nut-grove by the sight of Amy sitting all alone } 
upon the rocky bank. Flushed with walking, 
she had taken off her bonnet, and allowed the 
soft wind to float through the waves of her hair. 

‘What a fair, bright creature she is!” he 
thought, as she cast her stones impetuously into 
the water. ‘Ah,’’ as she looked up, ‘‘she has 
heard me. How swiftly the color comes and goes } 
Proud, too; and self-restraining.”’ 

‘* Here, and alone?’’ he said. ‘I was fortu- 
nate in coming this way.” 

‘Not if you are after chestnuts again,’’ said 
Amy, looking around for another stone. ‘I dare } 
say the girls have picked them all up by this 
time.’ 

*“*So much the better,” 
man, seating himself quietly. ‘They will not 
require my help, and this pretty bit of water is 
worth looking at. Ido not wonder that travelers 
from over sea rave about your autumn scenery. 
1 had no idea of its sumptuous beauty, its splen- 
did color, until now.” 

Yes,” said Amy; ‘I suppose it must be very } 
remarkable to persons who are not used to it as; 
we are, Our maples are so beautiful. Look § 
yonder.” 

She pointed to the opposite bank, where a great 
maple-tree, one glowing mass of yellow, cast its 
gorgeous wealth of color down upon the water. ; 
A young sapling of some other species, covered 
with leaves of vivid red, had thrust itself against 
the lower branches, and streamed out there like 


in her face. 


a blood-stained flag left trailing on seme battle- ' 


field, and also cast a stain ef crimson on the lake. 

The stranger looked across the water at the } 
maple and then at the girl, with something like } 
wonder in his glance. 


“Tt is beautiful,’ he said; ‘all the more so. 


answered the young } 


woods are brighter than any others. I am glad 
you have seen them at their best.” 
‘You seem to give something more than a 
commercial value to the maple,’’ he said. 
“A commercial value?’ she repeated, with a 
} pretty, puzzled look. “Oh, you are thinking of 
} the sugar we get from it; but that takes nothing 
; from its beauty. Our apple-trees in blossom are 
: no less delightful because their flowers swell into 
i fruit.” 
; « Nor is a beautiful girl less lovely because she 
Shas a dash of imagination,’ thought the young 
}man; brt he was too well bred to utter it; he 
only said : 
‘« Very true; poetry itself is only more charming 
; when it is mingled with a little common sense.’ 
‘Poetry? Oh, I know very little about that. 
But here comes another leaf: living scarlet in the 
centre, and flame-colored at the edges; and here 
; another, fringed with crimson, melting into a 
; groundwork of reddish black; another and 
another with the sunshine on them, each one a 
: picture in itself: for it is just as easy to find 
$ human faces alike as to ve twin leaves in 
} our beautiful Indian summer.’ 
“I do not know that,’ answered the young 
; man, turning his eyes from Amy’s face. ‘I have 
‘found some marvelous things in the woods this 
; year.” 
' « But nothing more beautiful than these,” said 
; Amy, dropping her handful of leaves into the 
; basket, and rising hurriedly. 
“Tam not sure of that,” muttered the young 
} man, under his breath. 
} “The woods about here are full of beautiful 
things,” she continued. ‘ Brakes—I beg pardon 
} —ferns, and lovely mosses—such as creep around 
: old dead trees that have fallen and grow more 
; and more beautiful as they crumble back to earth 
again. Indeed, it seems to me that nature is at 
; her best when dying. Don't you?” 
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entinued the girl, with a sort of dreamy enthusi- 
am. ‘Is there anything in all the twelve hours 
compared to the few minutes when she folds her- 
gif in a glory of clouds, and fades out of sight? 
Bat why is it that one becomes so down-spirited 
and sad while it lasts ?”’ 


seriously. 
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«Who could help thinking so—with this valley 
sour feet, those grand mountain-peaks behind 
w, and these fine old trees shaking off their 
foliage all around?” 

“Especially at sunset, when the day dies,” 


The young man looked in that earnest face 
It seemed to have changed with the 
thoughts she uttered. At last he remembered 
that she was waiting for some reply. 

“Death in any form is sad, I imagine,’’ he 
said; ‘‘even the leaves you have gathered bring 
thoughts of decay with their beauty.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

“How strangely we are talking,” exclaimed 
Amy, with one of the swift changes that made } 
the development of her character an enigma to 
many persons. ‘I promised to show you a heap { 
of moss, and here we are talking like preachers 
in a love-feast. Wait till I tie on my bonnet; 
then come along this way.” 

‘Amy laughed lightly as she spoke, rather 
ashamed of the enthusiasm she had thrown into } 
her conversation, which surprised herself almost 
as much as it had interested her companion, who 
could not so readily cast off the impression she 
had made. Surely this was a strange creature to 
find in the wild-woods of Vermont. In a Euro- 
pean country, the people of a farming-district 
like the lands around him would have been 
considered as peasants or yeomen, with scarcely 
a gleam of intelligence beyond their calling. 
But here was a young girl, the inhabitant of a 
dilapidated old wooden house down in the valley, 
who was talking with the freedom of a child and 








the leaves. as she handed the prettiest to him one 
by one. 

“Why not?” said Amy, seizing on the idea. 
“Bring a big book with you when we come 
again, and I will teach you how to press them.” 

The young man smiled and blushed a little as 
he met the frank eyes of this strange young 
creature fixed upon him. 

“She is making another rendezvous, and quite 
unconsciously, as a child says: ‘Come and play 
with me.’ I should be a cad to think otherwise,” 
he said to himself; while he answered her, smiling 
frankly : 

“Yes, I will bring the book, and you shall 
teach me how to press the leaves. My sister 
will regard them all the more because of your 
kindness.” 

«Well, then, let us search for the best. 
way.” 

Down through a ravine where ferns grew 
thickly among tlre broken rocks, through which 
temporary rivulets sometimes flowed after the 
summer storms, and buckhorn moss sloped in 
gray masses down the banks, these two strangely- 
mated persons took their way homeward, quite 
regardless of the village-girls they had left in 
the chestnut-woods, and so occupied with them- 
selves that the shadows of sunset were gathering 
fast before they thought of the hours that had 
passed since they met by the lake. 

At last they came out in the oak-opening, 
and saw that the old homestead was already 
in shadows. 

“It is almost tea-time,” said Amy, exhibiting 
a little nervous anxiety. ‘‘ Grandmamma will be 
expecting us.”’ 

“Us?” repeated her companion, with an 
amused smile. ‘Surely you do not expect me 
to intrude on the good lady?’ 

‘‘Intrude? That never happens in the moun- 
tains, where our tables are free to all. Of course 


This 





the taste of an artist. What did it all mean? 
That very moment, Amy had seen something that 
pleased her, and was rushing through the bushes 
in haste to gather it for him. Now a girl of his 
own nation would have graciously waited while 
he procured the treasure for her, and perhaps 
received it as queens accept gifts from their 
subjects. 

“Here,” she said, coming back with her hands 
full of leaves, ‘sit down while we sort these out; 
then we will go deeper in the woods for more. 
The best places are on our way home, if we go 
through the hollows.” 

“But what can one do with these beautiful 
things? If I could only take some of them home 
for my sister!’ said the young man, accepting 


you will have tea with us: after carrying home 
my chestnuts, it is no more than fair.” 

The young man hesitated. This frank and 
careless invitation surprised him; but a grow- 
ing curiosity to learn something more of the 
social habits of a community so unlike anything 
he had yet seen, urged him strongly, and he 
moved forward without further protest. 

‘‘Remember,” he said, “I shall require an 
introduction.” 

“Oh, yes; I had quite forgotten. 
What is your name, now?’ 

The young man hesitated for half a nnn 
then he said, very quietly: 

“They call me Maxwell at home— Hugh 
Maxwell.” 


Dear me! 
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Amy repeated the words, as if to be sure to 
remember. 

“Tt is a pretty name, anyway,” she said, in 
an apologetic tone. ‘Oh, there is grandma look- 
ing out from the back-porch as if she expected 
someone.” 

Amy hurried her steps as she spoke, and 
directly the two were entering between the 
bristling old poplars at the homestead - gate. 


Passing up the walk that led from them to the } 


porch, Amy gathered a handful of chrysanthe- 
mums from the old-fashioned flower-beds that 
lined it, and carried them into the house. 


upwards, like the leaves of a silver flower, 
But richer colors prevailed at the table. A 
tart-pie shed its ruby tints on one corner, and 
the yellow glow of custard brightened another. A 
pound-cake, warm from the oven, and-deliciously 
rounded into a globe of soft golden brown, 
oceupied the centre. This was flanked bya 
dish of crullers, curiously twisted, and another 
of doughnuts, plump as peaches and brown as 
chestnuts. Saucers full of preserved quinces, 
raspberries, and plums were arranged, in order, 
with true New England abundance. 

While her grandmother was placing chairs at 


Mrs. Hale stood in the parlor-door when Amy } the table, Amy managed to open the piano—as 


turned that way, her iron-gray hair surmounted 
with a cap rather profusely trimmed with white 
ribbons, and the sober tints of her brown-merino 
dress relieved at the neck with a muslin kerchief 
softly folded over the bosom. 

The old woman looked a little anxious and 
somewhat frightened when Amy introduced her 
companion, and the girl herself went through the 
ceremony with a degree of nervous excitement 
that almost took away her breath. 

“T have brought Mr. Maxwell to tea,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘He was kind enough to carry home my 
chestnuts yesterday, and I thought you would be 
glad to see him.” 

Mrs. Hale reached out her hand, and grasped 
that of the young man with cordial hospitality. 
It never occurred to her that there was anything 
out of the way in this introduction into her home 
of a handsome young man who liad made her 
granddaughter’s acquaintance in the chestnut- 
woods: for the suspicions and social delicacies 
of modern life had not yet reached the remote 
old homestead. 

“Amy, take the gentleman’s hat, and come 
right in to tea,’’ she said, retreating into the 
parlor—“ keeping-room,”’ as she called it—where 
@ tea-table was spread with one of the home- 
made cloths—spun, woven, and whitened by her 
own hands—in a pattern of doors and windows, 
held in high favor over New England generally 
when she first went to housekeeping. 

Amy cast a quick anxious glance around the 
room as she entered it. Everything was in order. 
The set of dark-blue Liverpool-ware stood out 
with fine effect from the snow-white cloth. A 
misty column of steam came from the nozzle of 
the tea-pot, which held the first place on a small 
Japan tray, on which a cream-cup, brimming to 
the very edge with cream, stood by an oblong 
sugar-bowl heaped full of maple-sugar cut in 
lumps. A pair of queer silver tongs lay across 
the open bowl, complemented by half a dozen 
small spoons arranged in a tumbler, bowl 





she fancied, quite unnoticed—and brighten tke 
portion of the room it occupied with the magnifi- 
cent blaze of adornment that surmounted its 
key-board. This accomplished, she seated her- 
self at the table, flushed with anxiety, but 
charmingly hospitable. 

The old lady distributed her tea with stiff old- 
fashioned precision that had been considered as 
high politeness in the neighborhood ever since 
she could remember. She inquired with intense 
interest how much sugar she should drop into 
his cup from those queer tongs; if he took more 
or less cream; and after all, if she had made his 
tea quite agreeable. This was repeated with 
every cup she filled, while Amy passed the 
biscuit and the cake with more embarrassed 
action, expecting every moment that something 
would go wrong and humiliate her before this 
new guest, who had evidently come out of the 
great world she was panting to enter. 

At last something did come that horrified her. 

After Mrs. Hale had helped her guest, and 
served Amy with elaborate respect, as if the girl 
had been a princess, she naturally filled a cup of 
tea for herself, and finding it hot against her 
lips, poured a portion of its contents into the 
saucer, blew it into cool waves, and began to 
drink it with quict satisfaction. Amy looked 
up, saw the saucer sloping toward her grand- 
mother’s lips, and a little cry of dismay broke 
from her: 

“Oh, grandma!” 

The saucer almost dropped from the old lady’s 
hand ; a cloud of crimson swept over her fore- 
head, as she cast a look of meek appeal across 
the table, which was lost on Amy, who had 
turned her eyes, in a spasm of apprehension, on 
Maxwell. But apparently the young man had 
observed nothing remarkable in the fact that 
an old woman in the country should drink her 
tea from the saucer; and he only gave a gentle 
proof that he was conscious of Amy’s discom- 
posure by addressing his conversation directly 
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to the old woman, with a suavity of respect that; The young man broke a biscuit in two, and 
goon placed both her and the girl at ease. held it out. Jacob understood that, and met the 

“The winter must be somewhat dreary here, ; temptation half-way, but with a shy look, and 
when snow is deep on the mountains,” he said, { hesitating a little. The flame of red on Amy’s 
adroitly selecting a-subject that might have a‘ cheek faded out partially; but she was not 
charm of its own. appeased. It seemed to her as if their guest was 

The old woman’s countenance fell. She was ‘ exerting all his tact in order to save them from 
thinking how more than dreary the coming ‘a feeling of absolute humiliation. Maxwell saw 
winter would be to her. this, and enticed Jacob to the door. Soon after 

“No indeed,” said Amy, who never hesitated ( this, he took his hat, satisfied that the disturbance 
to answer for her grandmother; ‘that is the { had been too great for kindly interference. 
brightest season we have. If you could only be{ To-morrow,” he said, “if your grandmother 
here in sleighing-time—”’ permits, we will have another search for leaves. 

Here a slight noise at the door interrupted the { When may I call?” 
glowing account of a country sleigh-ride which Mrs. Hale did not answer. She felt herself 
Amy had intended to bestow on her guest; and; in disgrace. But Amy, in spite of her distress, 
looking anxiously around, she saw Jacob pushing } was propitiated. 
his woolly sides through the opening, and already ‘«In the afternoon, if you care,” she said, with 
half in the room. a curious shyness, quite new to her. 

The girl sprang to her feet with a scream. ‘‘T shall care to come all the more, now that I 

“Oh, grandma, this is dreadful! How can you } have made acquaintance with your grandmother,” 
let that creature prow! around the house so?” answered the young man, bowing with respect 

With both hands clasped deep in the animal’s ; that was entirely sincere before the old woman. 
wool, she attempted to force him back and out of { Seeing this, Mrs. Hale found her voice. After 
sight; but imperturbable in his innocent inten- } all, it did not seem as if Jacob had done so very 
tions, Jacob refused to retreat. much harm. 

“Oh, grandma,” cried the girl, in an agony’ ‘‘ You will be welcome,” she said, attending 
of confusion, “bow can you allow the horrid ; him to the door with all the stiff hospitality of 
thing to behavé so? I have told you over ; olden times. 
and over again that he would disgrace us in ‘‘Grandma! grandma! how could you mortify 
some way.” me so dreadfully ?’”’ exclaimed Amy, the moment 

The old lady sat motionless with consternation, ; he was gone. 
holding the half-uplifted tea-pot in her hand. ‘“« How could I help it?’ pleaded the regretful 
Jacob saw this, and using the inertia of his ; eulprit. 
strength, pushed forward with docile obstinacy, ‘“‘Help it? Why, give the mean creature away 
and, clattering his little hoofs across the home-}—drive him into the woods, and let someone 
made carpet, laid his head in her lap. shoot him; from this day out 1 shall loathe the 

“Poor fellow! He never came in here before,” { very sight of him.” 
she pleaded, appealing to Maxwell. ‘He must{ The girl’s cheeks were on fire, and tears 
have felt lonesome in the kitchen. Oh, Jacob! ; sparkled in her eyes. z 
Jacob! how could you—how could you?” The old woman heaved a deep sigh, but made 

Jacob turned his innocent eyes on her face, ; no other answer. 
and lifted one of his front hoofs—a way he had 
of pleading. CHAPTER VII, 

“Oh, grandmamma! do turn him out, Ientreat} Txart night, as Amy and her grandmother sat 
you. I—J—” alone, both of them lost in disturbing thoughts, 

“ But why?” said Maxwell. ‘He is evidently ‘the old lady began to speak timidly and with 
& house-pet; no poodle ever had a whiter fleece.” ( effort. 

“Of course,” said Amy, with bitterness; “Amy, I have been thinking that it will be 
“grandma washes him with her own hands.” ‘ best to sell off some of the stock and produce, 

“Why not?” answered the young man, with / now that you are going away. I need so little 
& good-natured laugh. ‘I know of ladies who ‘ for myself, and live-stock are so hard to take care 
trust their infants to be washed by servants, but ‘ of in the winter-time.”’ 
their dogs never.” Amy looked up vaguely. She took but little 

_“ But Jacob is not a dog.” interest in the stock or produce of the farm at 

“So much the better—he is not likely to bite {any time; just then, she was only thinking of 
one. Come here, old fellow!” one obnoxious animal. 
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“1 only hope that the very first thing you get 
rid of will be Jacob—the impudent beast!” 

_ The old woman shook her head with a look of 
pathetic entreaty. 

“Qh, Jacob will be so much company for me 
in the winter—I was not thinking of him; but 
we might part with a head or two of caitle: 
besides, the barn-yard is full of poultry—and I 
care very little about that, you know.” 

Amy did not know; on the contrary, she had 
always thought that a finely-browned turkey or 
delicate fricassee had been favorite dishes at the 
family-table; but she did not trouble herself to 
dispute the matter. Of course, her grandmother 
knew what she wanted best. 

“T suppose your father won’t take much 
interest in the farm after this,” continued the old ' 
woman, in a voice so sad that Amy must have } 
noticed it, but for her own pre-occupation. 

“* No, I suppose he won’t be apt to care much,” 
she said, indifferently. 

The next morning Mrs. Hale stood at the front- ' 
gate between the two old poplars a full half-hour, ; 
waiting for Mr. Tuttle to pass by on his way to‘ 
the Corners. The day opened gloomily, and some } 
of its ashen shadows seemed to have fallen on 
the woman’s face. After some time of weary 





waiting, the farmer appeared, riding his favorite 
horse, whose mane was more than usually matted 
with burdock-burrs, and whose spreading hoofs 
left mighty tracks on the road. 

“*Good-mornin’, neighbor,’’ said Tuttle, cheerily, 
as he drew up at the gate, and took that oppor- 
tunity to balance a sack of rye that was thrown 


across his saddle. ‘ Wal, how are you gettin’ } 
along?’ 

“About as usual. You know that Seth is 
comin’ home ?”’ 

“Seth comin’ home? That wuz in the letter, 
I reckon. But how on ’arth wuz I tu know, 
without any chance tu read it? That is sumthin’ 
like news! Is’pose he'll be content tu stay tu 
hum now.” 

*T am afraid not; but we can tell better when } 
he gets here.” 

Jes’ so. Nuthin’ more? It kinder seemed } 
tu me as if you had got sumthin’ pertickler tu 
say when I diskivered you standin’ at the gate. : 
But if you haven’t nuthin’ more, I must be jog- 
gin’ along tu mill.” 

‘* But I have got somethin’ more—that is, I was } 
thinkin’ last night that—” 

The old woman hesitated. It was a hard thing } 
to say that which was on her mind. 

*“] was thinkin’—” she faltered, and a faint 
flush of red broke through the wrinkles on her 





cheeks, ‘‘I was thinkin’ that the live-stock on the } 


} is paid for—every inch of it. 


farm was too much for me an’ the hired-boy to 
take care of, now that Seth has about made up 
his mind not to stay at home; so I wanted to 
advise with you about sellin’ some of it off.’”’ 

«* What—now ?” 

“Yes—right away; and—and I happened to 
remember that you seemed te want more stock, 
not long ago, an’ ought to have the first chance.”’ 

This bit of diplomacy came with some awk- 
wardness from the honest old woman. Tuttle 
fixed his keen little eyes on her with a glance of 
sly suspicion; but he only ejaculated : 

** Jes’ so.” 

Then he pressed both feet into his stirrups, 
half raised himself from the saddle, thrusting one 
hand deep down into his trousers-pocket, and 
drew forth a half-plug of tobacco and a jack- 
knife. He opened the knife with grave deliber- 
ation, cut off what he called a chew, and placing 
it between his lips, settled down in his seat again. 

“Wal now, Widder Hale, if it’s a dicker you're 
thinkin’ about, I don’t know how tu begin bar- 
ginin’ agin a woman. Jes’ say what the critters 
are, an’ how much you mean tu ask for ’em, tu 
start with.” 

“There are two of the cows, a yoke of oxen—” 

“ What—them oxen that Seth set so much store 
by ?”’ 

‘No, no: they have been on the farm so long! 
I mean the steers: they were broken in this 
summer.” 

“Anything else ?” 

«Some shotes.”” 

“ Why, neighbor, it seems tu me as if you wuz 
goin’ tu sell about all that’s worth anything on 
the place.” 

“You see, I’m gettin’ old—an’ stock is so much 
care in winter.” 

Again the farmer fixed his shrewd eyes on the 
poor woman. 

“An’ that ere pianner has got tu be paid fur,” 
he said at last. “I reckoned so from the fust.’’ 

**No, no,” exelaimed Mrs. Hale, kindled into 
animation by her wounded pride. ‘That piano 
I never have dis- 
graced myself with a debt in my life.” 

“Then you ain’t pertickler about ready cash— 
a note’ll be jes’ the same ”’ 

“No; I want the money.” 

‘Wal now, do be straightforrerd an’ tell me 
what for.” 

“No matter. If you don’t want the cattle, I 
need not say any more about it.” 

“There now—uppish agin! That ain’t no way 
tu come tu an understandin’. What do you ask 
fur a ch’ice of them cows an’—” 

“Neighbor Tuttle, I never traded, an’ don’t 
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(aR 
jnow how much cattle are sellin’ for; but you do, 
a’ I can trust you.” 

“Thar’ it is! There ain’t no chance of a 
dicker with women. They look right inter your 
ees like that, an’ say they're goin’ to trust you, 


scented grass found near Mount Desert. ‘It is 
quite a work of art.” 

Amy took the little basket, and examined the 
tints that gleamed in the braided grass. 

‘* How pretty it is!” she said, brightening into 
‘But we have leaves enough already to 


a’ all you can do is tu give in. Let me ruminate } smiles. 
minute.’ } fill it. Come in, and we will arrange them.” 

The farmer did ruminate a full minute, sey} Maxwell followed her into the parlor. The 
ing the tobacco in his mouth with great deliber-} piano was open; and while she brought out her 
stion, while Mrs. Hale stood anxiously regarding 3 store of leaves in a huge old book in which they 
him. At last he named a price for her stock, } had been placed, he sat down and began to play, 


which, if not liberal, was honest; but reserved a with a soft careless touch that made her pause, 


right of decision until he could lodge his rye at 
the mill, and return home to consult his wife. 
“Not that I necessitate myself tu counsel with 
her.” he said, ‘‘ but she kinder insists on it; an’ 
w long as it don’t make no difference, I let her 
have her say, an’ do jes’ as I’ve a mind tu, arter- 
ward; it keeps peace in the family.” | 

Mrs. Hale watched the man ride away with 
sfecling of relicf, and went patiently to her work 
again. 

Some hours after the twelve-o’clock dinner, 
Hugh Maxwell paused for awhile between the 
dd poplars, looking up at the house with artistic 
interest. Amy saw him from the parlor-window, 
near Which she had been anxiously hovering, and, 


breathing quickly with delight, opened the front- 
door, and stood on the threshold waiting to let 
him in. 


Maxwell allowed his glance to drop slowly 
from the eaves of the house to the porch, and 


} his hands from the keys. 





with the leaves in her hands, to listen. 

His back was toward her. He did not regard 
her surprise, but went on, filling the old house 
with sounds of infinite sweetness, such as had 
never gwelled beneath that low ceiling before. 

«Oh, if I could only play like that!’ she said, 
drawing close to his side. 

‘*So you will, in time,’’ he answered, dropping 
“It only requires true 
love of music and a good ieacher.”’ 

‘«* But where can I find the teacher?” 

“Certainly not in the mountains: but while I 
am here, you can make use of me. Now let us 
attend to the leaves.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue table was drawn out, the great book 
opened, and its contents re-arranged. This was 
a work of time—pleasant work, over which these 


weing her framed in by its shadows, felt that her } young persons lingered till it was quite too late 
presence there made the rustic picture complete. ; for any attempt to visit the hills. Meantime the 
Amy had indeed attempted to do away with } wood-house held Jacob a close prisoner, quite ag 
the effect of Jacob’s intrusion the day before by miserable as the young mistress who had locked 
sgirlish attempt at elegance and fashion in her} him in remorselessly could have desired. Mr. 
dress. Her merino gown, of delicate blue, was } Tuttle also had come back. After a consultation 
eiged at the hands and throat with filmy waves } with his wife and a visit to the mill, he had been 
of lace—and on the left side of her waist she had } tramping over the farm and the barn-yard, 
fastened a profuse bouquet of yellow chrysanthe- ; making sagacious observations, and confirming 
mums, {the offer he had made in his own mind. At 
Thus arrayed, with her ashen blonde hair, ; last he came through the back-porch and found 
which only took gleams of gold in the sunshine, Mrs. Hale in the kitchen. 
softly shading her forehead and gathered in “IT have been a-circulatin’ myself round the 
Waves at the back of her head, Amy awaited the; farm,’’ he observed, “and find things purty 
approach of her visitor. He came slowly up the} much as you said they wuz. Now, there ain't 
walk, as if reluctant to break up a picture that } but one thing in the way, and that is the cossct- 
charmed him. The girl took this for indifference, lamb. My old woman has had a notion for that 
and with swift revolt began to feel ashamed of; critter all along; and says she, when I broke on 
the efforts she had made in her dress and sur-} her about the cattle, says she: ‘Simon Tuttle, 
roundings to win him into forgetfulness of Jacob’s } you and me don’t often disagree on domestic rela- 
advent at the tea-table, over which she had} tions; but if Mrs. Hale can take you at your 
Writhed and wept half the night. Syrend about them cattle without throwin’ in the 
“T have brought this for your leaves,” he said, } cosset-lamb, she’ll be so mean that you and me 
®™ reaching the porch, and holding out one of } will have tu lock horns on it.’”’ s 
those pretty baskets that are woven from the ; Mrs. Hale was silent, and a look of trouble 





> as struck. 
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came to her face. The farmer ‘saw it, and pitied 
her. 

“Tt ain’t no fault of mine if that ’ere animal 
was comprehended after the bargain was as good 
I ain’t the kind of a man that wants 
to take advantage of a woman because of her 
inferior reasonin’ powers. But says she: ‘One 
woman is just as good as another when a bargain 
is on hand, and there ain’t no advantage took on 
either side. Widder Hale wants tu sell her 
eattle—gracious knows what for, but she does; 
I want that cosset-lamb thrown in. Now, which 


of us be you a-goin’ tu stand up for— Widder : 


Hale, or the wife of your bosom, the mother of 
your children?” , 

Mrs. Hale arose from her chair, and walked two 
or three times up and down the kitchen. Would 
they leave her nothing? Must even the mute 
love of this poor animal, rescued by her own 
hands from death in the winter’s cold, be torn 
from her? Poor fellow! 

After awhile she sat down very quietly, and, 
with something like a sob in her voice, said: 

“You can take Jacob; only do ask your wife 
to be kind to him.”’ 


“Tl see tu that—lI’ll see tu that. Ain’t I the 


master of my own house, I want to know ?”’ 
When the widow let Jacob out of his prison 


that night, she threw her arms around his neck, 


and laid her weary old head tenderly against | 


his, feeling like a traitor: for his price, with that 
. of the cattle, was in the shot-bag that had so long 
been lying empty in the bottom of the clock-case. 

The next day, the one-horse wagon was brought 
out from the barn. Amy and her grandmother 
mounted to the seat, the old woman took the } 
reins, chirruped to the horse, and they set out 
for the county-town on a grand shopping expe- 
dition. There, in some of the better-class stores, 


they found shop-worn silks, somewhat out of } 


date as to color and pattern, and with names that 
rested pleasantly in the recollection of the old 
lady—lute-string, Levantines, and sarcenet—left 
on hand, almost to the ruin of the country 
traders, when railroads swept all their most 
costly trade from them, and centred it in great 
cities. 

With these rare purchases rolled in a bundle 
under the wagon-seat, and the shot-bag nearly 
empty again, they stopped at the Corners, had 


But Amy hated him. ‘ 


through the open bars ot the home-lot, and just 
behind him her own hired-boy, who was leading 
Jacob by a rope looped about his neck. The 
patient creature had no thoughts of revolt, but 
he was ill at ease under this restraint, and tried 
to turn his head more than once, looking toward 
the house with a bleat of piteous appeal. 

The widow watched this group till she could 
only see the moving creatures through a blur of 
‘ mist, and then she left the window with her apron 
$ at her eyes. 

Another week went by, full of bustle and 
animation for Amy, who spent her mornings 
’ with the dressmaker at the Corners, trying on 
‘ garments, examining fashion - plates, and giving 
‘ orders as if she had been a princess born and an 
i artist bred. Hugh Maxwell was sure to spend 
$some hours of each afternoon with her, either 
‘roaming about the lowlands of the valley, or in 
‘the house, where the lessons he gave her in 
‘music were often interrupted by snatches of 
‘ conversation that grew more and more interest. 
ing as time wore on; and all the while they were 
| ignorant that the subtile influences of dawning 
; passion were weaving a web around them, which 
; might influence, for good or ill, their whole future 
‘ lives. 

But there came a time when a full conscious 
‘ness of his danger warned the young man that 
his honor might be in peril, and perhaps the 
welfare of another, to whom this thoughtless 
devotion was becoming a reality. 

He had remained at the homestead later than 
usual one night. Amy had been through the 
’ pretty farce of taking her lesson, and Maxwell 

still remained at the piano, playing vaguely, and 
tor the first time adding song to his music. 
During all this time he had never spoken of 
love to the girl; but his voice now took its tone, 
and it fell upon her ear with the charm of 8 
caress. She drew close to his side, and listened 
with breathless delight, sometimes leaning 90 
close to him that he felt her breath as it floated 
from her smiling lips. 

There was neither design nor coquetry in this. 
For Amy’s impulsive nature admitted of no 
more artifice than that which makes a bird 
plume itself or a child claim attention, She 
was strangely happy,-and made no effort to 
conceal it. 








® long interview with the dressmaker there, and} The old clock in the hall struck nine. That 
returned home, one of them at least feeling as if {was rather late bed-time for the family, and 
she had been traveling half over the world. Maxwell prepared to go. Amy went with him 

The next morning, when Mrs. Hale looked out {to the door, and stood some minutes in the 
of her pantry-window, drawn there by the sound | porch, with the soft autumnal moonlight trem- 
of strange voices, she saw neighbor Tuttle on } bling through the vine-leaves overhead, and 
horseback, driving a group of cattle before him ; touching her face with ideal loveliness. Her 
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hand was in his; her eyes were uplifted. He } 
drew her toward him, wound one arm around } 
her neck, and kissed her on the lips: slowly, 
softly, but with a strength of passion that 
frightened himself and her. 

The next moment, he was going swiftly down 


the walk, nor turned to look back till he reached 


the gate; then he saw Amy shrinking back into 
the dim light of the hall, with both hands up to } 
her face. The door closed, but he stood comet 
moments leaning on the gate, and regarding the 


old house almost sadly. Then he turned away, | 


sternly rebuking himself, for having, in that one 
moment, forgot himself. To be just to him, he 
was full of remorse. ‘ How can I forgive my- 
self?” he said. ‘ Would not the best thing be to 
go away at once? Flight is safest, every way.” 

The next day, Amy moved about the house 
silent and preoccupied, but wonderfully affec- 
tionate with her grandmother, who wondered 
at the change a little, and was comforted by it. 

As the day wore on, the girl became very 
restless. The least noise at the gate made her | 
start and listen. At the tread of a footstep, she { 
caught her breath, and seemed tempted to fly | 
away and hide herself. 

At last a clumsy knock upon the front-door 
drew her into the hall. 

‘Tt is he,’’ she whispered to herself; ‘no one 
else can knock like that.” 

The door opened, and a boy from the tavern at 
the Corners came in, took off his cap, and drew 
something white from under its lining. 

“Is it for me?” cried Amy, holding out her 
hand. 

“It’s jest that, and nothin’ shorter,’’ answered 
the lad. ‘That ’ere furreign gentleman as has 
been a-stayin’ on with us guv it tu me, jest as 
he was a-gettin’ intu the stage; and says he: 
‘Take that right up tu Mrs, Hales’s, and give 
it tu the young lady.’ And thar’ it is.” 

There it was: only a visiting-card, with 
“P. P.C.” in the corner; not a letter more. 

The girl turned faint, 

“Ts this all ?”’ 

‘Every mite that he guy me.” 

“And he is gone?” 

“Gone? I should think so—like shot from a 
shovel. Packed up over night; didn’t eat no 
breakfast, but hopped intu the stage the minute 
it come along. And that’s jest all there is 
about it.’’ 

Amy’s hand trembled as she offered the boy a 
bit of silver. He looked at it greedily, but drew 
back. 

“None of that,” he said. ‘He guv me fifty 
cents down for bringin’ of it, and it ‘ud be 





awful mean tu take more, specially as he seemed 
a’most ready tu cry about givin’ it up. S’pose he 
hadn’t many of ’em left, from the looks of his 
countenance.” 

Amy heard no more: her heart was burning 
and wounded. 

‘Oh, grandma, look here!’’ she criede . ‘ Mr. 
Maxwell has gone—gone without so much as say- 
ing good-bye. This is all that he sends to us.” 

Mrs. Hale took the card, and examined it 
curiously. 

‘What do these letters mean ?”’ she questioned. 

‘Some word that I don’t care for.” 

“They mean good-bye, or something about 
good wishes: who knows? He was kind-hearted 
enough for anything. Peace, plenty, content- 
ment: that is how I should make out the 
meaning of these letters.’’ 

“I’m certain they don’t mean anything of the 
kind, but French, that he thinks we can’t under- 
stand—anything to insult us.” 

‘““Why, Amy,” said the old woman, in mild 
amazement, ‘‘ what has come over you—standing 
there with your cheeks red as fire, and your eyes 
full of tears? What has the young man done to 
rile you so?” 

“Done? Why, nothing, of course, to me. I 
don’t care about myself; but after all the teas 
you have set out for him, and kind as you have 
been, his not calling is disrespect to you; and 
that I never will forgive—never!’’ 

Here Amy left the kitchen, and hurrying 
through the little entrance-hall, sat down in 
the front-porch, where the cool winds might 
blow against the fever of her cheeks, and she 
might unseen cry over the bitterness of her dis- 
appointment, 

As she sat dashing the tears angrily from her 
eyes—where they would rise and shine in spite 
of her—she saw a strange man coming up the 
road, that at first took her breath away. It 
might be the renegade she was denouncing in 
her heart, No; the man was taller and older, 
though he walked forward vigorously. Surely 
it could not be one of the neighbors: for he 
wore a broad-brimmed fur hat that shaded half 
his face; his light overcoat was thrown back 
from his bosom, revealing a broad expanse of 
plaited linen, and in his hand he carried a new 
leathern satchel of the largest size. 

Amy started up, gazed intently on the man, 
shading her eyes with one hand; then drawing a 
quick breath, she darted into the house, crying out: 

“Grandma! Oh, granny, come, quick! Here 
is somebody, and I do believe it is my own dear 
papa a 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY 8. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of navy-blue } 


cashmere, camel’s-hair cleth, or ladies’- habit 
cloth; the latter is the heaviest material. The 


underskirt is box-plaited and kilt-plaited en toa 
foundation-skirt of silk, if made of cloth. The 
lighter-weight goods may be made on a founda- 


tion of the same, or of a cheaper material, such 
(178) 





MAY. 


as alpaca. The tunic, which is pointed at the 
sides, is arranged in full puffs at the back. A 
plain round waist, with belt and buckle, com- 


pletes this costume for house-wear. Over it, for 
the street, is worn the double-breasted casaquin 
bodice, fastened with two rows of velvet buttons 
to match the velvet collar and cuffs. Many ladies 
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substitute a ‘‘Jersey’’ for the indoor-dress, so 
saving both the expense of making and material 
for the indoor-dress, as the ‘‘Jersey’’ can be 
made useful for any costume. Ten to twelve 





yards of double-fold material will be required, 
and three-fourths of a yard of velvet. 

No. 2—Is a young lady’s toilette, of either 
cream-colored surah or nun’s-veiling, plain and 
figured either with brocaded flowers or large 
polka-dots. The skirt has a wide velvet band, 
cut on the bias, and put on with a blind-stitch; 
over this are three two-inch-wide tucks, then 
plain to the waist. The bodice and tunic are 
in one, forming a Princess polonaise, gathered 





«t the waist, and falling in points over the front 
of the skirt. The back is draped as a long tunic, 
almost touching the hem of the skirt. This ever- 
dress is of the figured material, whatever it may 
be. High standing collar and cuffs of velvet. 
This costume may be made of any figured and 
plain material, either woolen or silk. Eight 
yards of surah-silk for underskirt, one yard. of 
velvet, eight to ten yards of figured materia] 
for overdress, will be required. 

No. 8—Is a mourning-costume, of Henrietta- 
cloth—or cashmere—and cripe. The underskirt 
is edged with three knife-plaitings of the material, 
put on to a foundation-skirt, which is faced on the 
outside with the material, and the knife-plaitings 
overlap each other. Over this is a plain front, 
sides, and half depth at the back, all of crepe, 
which is cut out on the edge in long leaf-shaped 
dents, bound with the material of the dress. The 
paniers which cross the tablier, and also the full 
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drapery at the back, are of the material. The 
pointed bodice has a wide band of crépe on the 
edge, narrowed towards the front. There is also 
a wide pointed collar of the crépe, and cuffs. to 
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match Four to four and a half yards of cr*pe, 
and eight yards of Henrietta-cloth or cashmere, 
will be required. Small crépe or crocheted 
buttons, 

No. 4—Is a new and very pretty model for a 
peignoir, of self-colored cashmere—either rose, 
pale-blue, crimson, or a soft gray. There is a 
lining made to fit the figure. The side-pieces of 
the back are plain, and the fullness is gathered 
from the round yoke into the waist—enough to 
make the fullness of the back of the skirt. The 
fronts fall loosely from the yoke, and are con- 
fined at the waist by the sash-ribbons, which 


pass through the casing at the waist at the back. 
The yoke is made of four rows of flat gauging, 
or it may be arranged to form slight puffs. The 
same finishes the sleeve, through which a ribbon 
is passed, and ties on the outside of the arm. A 
turn-over collar. The front of the peignoir and 
the edge of the skirt are trimmed with torchon- 
lace, under which, on the edge of the skirt, a 
knife-plaiting is put to keep it in place, and to 
guard the lace from contact with the carpets. A 
balayeuse may still be added with advantage, 
although this peignoir has no train, as may be 
seen. Two rows of lace edge the sleeves. Eight 
yards of cashmere, and twelve yards of lace, will 





be required. Three yards of three-inch-wide 
ribbon for the waist, and three and a half ys.ds 


No. 6. 


of narrow ribbon for the sleeves, and to tie under 
the collar. 

No. 5—Is an ulster-wrap, ,ofplaid Vienna- 
cloth. The garment is cut long enough to just 


escape the hem of the dress, thereby making 8 
complete costume of itself. The front buttons 
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down to the edge of the wrap. The fullness of 
the back is arranged in hollow plaits. The cape 
js separate, and adjustable at will, according to 
the demands of the season. Collar, cuffs, and 
pocket-flaps of beaver-fur. The collar is fastened 
to the wrap and not to the cape, as might be sup- 
posed. Five to five and a half yards of cloth will 
be required. One and a half yards of beaver-fur 
trimming to form the collar, cuffs, and pocket- 
flaps. Two dozen large bone buttons. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of seven years we 


have kilted skirt, collar, and cuffs of striped 
Jersey stockinette. The waist is a Jersey, to 
match the color of the stripe. A wide silk scarf 
covers the join of the Jersey and the kilts, and 
is tied in wide loops at the back. 

No. 7—Gives the front and back view of cos- 


? ends at the back are caught up under a button, 
is may be seen in illustration. Small turn-over 
collar and. cuffs to match. 

No. 8—Is a night-dress for small children, 


made of long-cloth or cotton-flannel, with narrow 











; Hamburg-edging for trimming. The fullness at 


tume for a boy of five years. The skirt is box- / the bottom of the skirt is supplied with a casing 
kilted, and the waist. gauged to a narrow yoke, (and draw -strings; and the garment is made 
back and front; also gauged at the waist-line. { sufficiently long to admit of drawing and faster- 
The front buttons on the right side. A sash of ‘ing at the bottom, to keep the baby-feet surely 
the material is arranged across the front, and the ; covered. 





PORTFOLIO COVER, Erc.: 


BY MRS. JA 


In the front of the number we give another of 
those beautiful and costly colored patterns only 
to be found in “Peterson.” It isa design for a 
Portfolio-cover; but it can be used for many 
purposes, as it will look equally well for hand- 
kerchief-sachet, night-dress case, etc., etc. If 
wed for a portfolio, it may be on kid, silk, satin, 


IN EMBROIDERY. 


NE WEAVER. 


gray linen, or any material that is most con- 
venient. The spray is in raised satin-stitch, and 
carefully shaded. Gold twist is worked in after 
the satin-stitch is completed, to give it brilliancy. 
The original design, from Paris, is done in shades 
of red and brown; but the flowers may be either 





blue or white, and the leaves green, if preferred. 





CHILD’S ULSTER: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, for this month, the pattern of a Child’s 
Ulster, as illustrated here. Folded in with the 
number is a SuPPLEMENT, with full-size patterns 


MAY. 


We also give, on the SurrLemMeEnt, another of 
those designs for painting a plate, which were s 
popular last year. The pattern also can be usy 


from which to cut it out. They are seven in 
number, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Froyt. 

No. 2.—S1pe-Piece. 

No. 8.—Hatr or Back. 

No. 4.—Hatr or Hoop. 

No. 5,—HatF or CoLiar. 

Nos. 6 AND 7.—SLEEVE. 

The pattern is suitable for a child of eight 
years, and will be found very useful. When 
the seams are joined, the full part of the skirt 
must be plaited under: and this: improves the 
very straight appearance an ulster usually has. 
The hood may be lined or not, according to fancy. 
The half only of the hood being given, the pat- 
tern should be placed on folded material, the 
back part on the doubled edge, so that when the 
hood is laid out there shall be no seam; it must 
then be joined together at the sides as far as the 
curve in pattern, as indicated by mark in dia- 
gram; the rest, being folded back, forms the 
revers. ‘The back of the neck should be gathered 
to the size of the ulster. One and a quarter yards 
of fifty-four inch material will cut this garment. 


for embroidery. We also give, on the SuppLexent, 
a handsome braiding-pattern, which can be used 
for a variety of purposes. 
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PATTERN IN LACE TRIMMING. 


an 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Are you in want of a nice broad trimming for } * 5 ch.; take up one of the stars and work 1 s.. 
your baby-brother’s pelisse, or for that coquettish } into the tip of one spoke, slip-stitch round to the 
tea-apron of yours in colored sateen? You can-} tip of the next, and, missing 2 purls, connect by 
not choose anything better than the border in} a s.c., do the same to the 8d spoke, and from 
cotton and cordon braid given in the front of the } the tip of the 4th work 5 ch., miss 2 purls, 1 s.c., 
number. The little stars are all made separately ; 9 ch., miss 1 purl, 1 s.c. * add another star as 
therefore, having first decided on the length you before, repeating from *to*. The third star, 
will require, you can calculate about the number, | slip-stitch all round, attaching it spoke by spoke, 
an lay in quite a stock. Each star is made as} with 2 purls between, then work’ down te 
follows: * 9 ch.; turn, and into the 8th work } other side; 5 ch., 1 s.c., missing 2 purls, 4 ch. 
1 s.c., 1 d.c. into the 7th; 1 treble into the 6th, 1 s.c. into the 5th of 9 ch. opposite, 4 ch., 1 8«. 
Bth, 4th, 3d, and 2d; 1 s.¢. into the first. Repeat ' into the braid, missing 1 purl, 5 ch., slip-stitch the 
five more times from *, join the 6th spoke to. the } remaining half of the star, fastening it at the 
Ist, making the centre a little hole. ; same time to the braid, and continue from *. 

To arrange the stars with the braid-work, } Finish the Ist star to match, then 5 ch., 1s.., 


8 chain and 1 s.c. for nine successive purls of} 4 ch. 1 s.c."into the 9 ch. opposite, 4 ch., 1 s«. 


braid; 9 ch. miss 1 purl, 1 s.c. into the next; ‘ You have now finished the inside of one division; 
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start again with 3 ch. and 1 s.c. into the 9 follow- 
ing loops, and proceed as before. The alternate } 
flutes, left hollow, are filled in in exactly the! 
same way; but at the top, three vandykes instead 
of two are formed, and, in place of the small 
scallops, are 8, 9, or 10 ch., according to the size 


of the braid, with 1 ch., 1 s.c., successively into 
the 3 centre purls of the curve. Now complete 
the lower edge by scallops of 5 or 7 ch. and 1 d.c. 
above each of the 3 ch. and 1 s.c. What a pretty 
cuff this design would make for one of the 
fashionable tight-fitting sleeves! 





TRAVELING-CASE, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here an ornamental traveling -case 
for night-dress and toilette requisites, partly | 
opened. The drawn pocket of oiled silk has } 
compartments for sponge, soap-box, and such 
etceteras, while runners and elastics on the 
opposite flap serve for holding button-hook, nail- 
scissors, comb, and all the many items of a lady’s 
wallet. The embroidery of the outer cover is in 
double cross-stitch—that is, one of the ordinary 
slantwise crosses overlaid by a straight one, the 
needle being brought out in readiness for it 


between the two threads occupied by the under 
cross. The easiest material for this work would be 
the fashionable and dark-colored woolen canvas; 
but this kind of work may be done on plush, by 
means of working over canvas and then drawing 
out the threads. To finish off this traveling-case, 
a mixed cord to match is sewed round the edge, 
and ribbon-strings are attached to the pointed 
flap. A lining of colored silk, satin, or even 
sateen, is necessary for showing off the open- « 
work. * 





CENTRE-PIECE FOR 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number, we give an effect- 


TABLE-COVER, Erc. 


JANE WEAVER. 


sewed down with colored silks. The stems, leaves, 


ive and pretty design for the centre-piece of a} flower, and body of the bird are all done with 
small table-cover, foot-stool, etc. The foundation ; the gold thread. The heavy black outlining of 
material may be satin, cloth, or velvet, and the } the bird do in some bright-colored silk. This is 


design is worked in with gold thread, laid on and ‘an unusually pretty affair. 
Vou. LXXXV.—12.. - 





STENCIL DECORATION. No. 1. 


BY FREDERICK MILLER. 
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Stenciling is one of the most artistic methods 
of decorating a room, and one that is also com- 
paratively economical. It is so simple, besides, 
that very little practice is required to give one 
facility in the process. We have thought that our 
fair readers would be interested in it, especially 
as a knowledge of it will enable them, if they 
choose, to decorate their own rooms. 

A stencil consists of a plate of thin metal, 
card-board, or paper, with a pattern cut out; and 
in order to transfer this pattern to any other 
surface, you place the perforated plate close to 
the surface to be marked, and, with a stiff-haired 
brush, you brush the proper color over the plate. 
The color, passing through the cut-out portion of 
the plate, leaves an exact impression of the pat- 
tern on the material underneath. Most of our 
readers are already acquainted, however, with 
stenciling: fop they have seen packing-boxes or 
bundles marked in this way. Many have them- 
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selves begn used to marking their limen by having 
their names cut in a thin sheet of metal, and 
brushing indelible ink over it. This is stenciling; 
and it is only necessary to carry the process out, 
with different patterns, tastefully, to decorate any 
wall, in any room. We give, at the head of this 
article, an engraving of a room thus stenciled, 
from which our fair readers can see what a beau- 
tiful effect may be produced by this process. 
Stenciling a room obviates the necessity of 
papering it—though paper may be advantageously 
employed in connection with stenciling, as we 
shall proceed to show. If you can.afford the 
first outlay, you will find it cheapest in the long 
run to paint your walls, however, and use no 
paper at all—that is, if you wish to employ sten- 
ciling. You might have the walls painted in nice 
quiet tones of color, and stencil a few borders 
and patterns to relieve the bareness. The engrav- 


ing we give represents a room thus painted and 
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stenciled. The dado, which, as will be seen, 
reaches to the top of the fire-place, is finished 
above that with a stenciled border, which is also 
carried around the door-frame. A somewhat 
similar pattern is employed as a frieze, at the top 
of the room. The dado is painted in a darker 
_color than the wall above it. A painted wall, we 
may add, does not hold dirt like paper, and when 
soiled can be washed. But the expense is in the 
way of the general. use of paint. There is a 
cheaper medium, however: which is distemper ; 
and of this we shall now proceed to speak : 
Distemper is, in fact, a better kind of white- 
washing. Ceilings are distempered, and if the 
distemper is tinted to some agreeable color, it has 
a beautifully soft and harmonious appearance, 
and will wear a considerable time. It is a good 
plan, when you use distemper, to have the lower 
portion of the walls: papered with some simple 
dado pattern. The lower part of the wall is, as 
we should already have explained, termed the 
dado, and there are papers designed expressly for 
this purpose. The objection to carrying dis- 
temper to the ground is that the surface is very 
easily marked, and, if it gets dirty or soiled, 
nothing can be done to it: for as distemper is 
. oly whiting and size, it cannot be washed. 
Stencil patterns need not necessarily be cut out 
of tin-foil: for thick drawing-paper will do: and 
that is the material most easy to be obtained. 
The knife with which a stencil is eut out should 
have a point, and be kept very sharp; and the 
stencils should be cut out on a sheet of glass, so 
as to allow the knife to be moved with freedom. 
The designs should be simple. A great point to 
be observed is leaving “ties,” as they are called, 
to strengthen the stencil. We must explain what 
we mean by ‘‘ties’’: Suppose you wish to stencil 
the letter O. You can see that if you cut out the 


portion that is to be black, the inner part would ing. 
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drop out. To prevent this, you leave a narrow 
strip—at the top and bottom—uncut: for in this 
way you keep the centre portion fast to the outer; 
and these two uncut portions are “ties.” In all 
stencil designs, the ‘ties’ are a most important 
point to be observed. Without a sufficient number 
of “ties,” your stencil will be too weak to last, 
and after awhile will break down. The great 
thing, therefore, in designing for stenciling, is to 
utilize the ‘‘ties’’ as far as possible in the design 
by making them form parts of the design itself. 
In our next article, we shall give patterns of such 
designs, which our fair readers can copy. Of 
course, there are some ‘‘ties’’ that are unavoid 
able, as in the case of the letter O given above; 
these have to be touched in afterwards by hand ; 
but as this touching-in requires time, it is best, as 
far as possible, to make the ‘ties,’ as we have 
already said, part of the design. : 
We will now assume that your stencils have 
been cut. If they are cut of paper, give them 
two or three coats, back and front, of knotting 
varnish, to be bought at a good oil-shop, or from a 
house-painter. This will make them water-proof 
and tough. Mix up your color of the requisite 
tint; if for paint, with oil-colors; if for dis- 
temper, with whiting and size. In the former 


‘case, it is as well to provide yourself with some 


flake-white, ground in oil, and some ordinary 
tube-eolors. Tint your white with the tube- 
colors, and use turpentine to thin the white; but 
be careful not to make your color too thin. 
Stencil-brushes are fitted on to short round 
stump-hand'es, the hair being stiff. For large 
patterns, use large brushes. The brushes can be 
bought at any good color-shop, or dealers in 
painting-materials, etc., and are not expensive. 

In our next number, we shall follow up this 
subject, and give numerous patterns for stencil- 





PAINTED CHINA PLATE, Erc.. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the SuppitemeEnt, another of those 
beautiful designs for painting a china or terra- 
cotta plate, but which may be used also in em- 
broidery. . The design is in humming-birds, and a 
Mexican flower resembling the pink honeysuckle, 
also the yellow azalea. The flower is of a pale- 
pink, its tube or calyx of a maize-color, shaded 
ito the pink. The leaves are of a sage-green, 
shading off to a green-white at the edges. The 
bird on the wing has a rich scarlet breast and 
tuft; the wings are a cinnamon-brown, darker 





brown, and scarlet. The bird resting has a dark- 
cardinal tint for the hack, and a copper-colored 
head, the wings of a yellow olive-green. The 
feet of both birds are a red-brown. 

The color of the plate should be the palest 
green, or cream-color, or the centre of the latter . 
color and the rim a pale-green. Painted on the 
paper design, or on cream satin, it would make a 
pretty hand-screen. Or the same pattern may be 
done in embroidery, employing the usual outline- 
stitch. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How to Renew OLp Dresses.—We have often told our 
readers that it is taste, not mere expenke, that makes an 
elegant and stylish dress. We have seen scores of fine 
ladies wearing even Worth costumes who did not look 

handsome in them, because they had ordered or purchased 
what was unsuited to their complexions, figures, etc., etc. 
It is not necessary, however, always to have a new dress in 
order to keep up with the changing fashions of the day: 
old dresses may very frequently be re-adapted, at compara- 
tively little cost: if it is done with taste. 

For example, it is folly to entirely alter the style of a 
dress merely because it is a year old, unless there be some 
fault which cannot be remedied. There are cases, however, 
when the re-making of an old dress is a positive advantage ; 
as when there are two old dresses, both useless in them- 
selves, but which, when combined, may make a really 
stylish dress, And the present fashions are particularly 
adaptable to these combinations; as, for instance, waist- 
coats of a different material may be added to a bodice, and 
different-colored bodices may be worn with different-colored 
skirts; polonaises, with colored or black skirts, and panels, 
and other trimmings, of different colors and materials to 
the dresses. Figured materials, also, being still mixed with 
plain fabrics, the task of renewing old dresses becomes 
easier than ever. Old silk dresses, likewise, may be advan- 
tageously used as trimmings to old woolen dresses, As for 
silk costumes, they can only be renewed with another silk, 
or satin, or brocade, or velvet; velvet, indeed, is best of all, 
being more fashionable than ever this year. It is gener- 
ally the bodice that becomes sooner unwearable; this may 
be renewed with a velvet waistcoat, or the whole bodice 
may be of velvet: in each case the skirt will be trimmed 
with velvet, or at least looped up with velvet loops. In 
colored velvet bodices, satin trimmings of a contrasting 
color may be used, but it is more correct to have them to 
match, if possible. 

For the renewal of evening-dresses, there is nothing 
better or more elegant than lace, especially as colored lace 
is now worn, and is made to match every color in fashion. 
A blue, pink, straw, black, or white lace polonaise may thus 
be worn over a corresponding lace skirt, and, if necessary, 
the skirt itself may be trimmed with lace flounces of the 
game color. 

Trasny Macaztnes, made up of poor stories taken from 
third-rate English periodicals, are started every year, live a 
few months, and then die, defrauding their subscribers. 
Such are the magazines, too, that generally offer a premium 
to each subscriber. We have continual complaints from 
people who have been “taken in” in this way. But how can 
we help the victims? The only remedy is to subscribe for 
@ magazine like “Peterson,” that has always kept its 
promises, and that is, as its long and successful career has 
proved, “the cheapest and best.” 


Our Premroums ror Civuss this year seem to be more 
popular than ever, We knew they were more costly, and 
thought also they were unusually good. A lady writes: 
“TI received my premiums to-day, and can hardly express 
my pleasure, they are so much nicer than I expected. The 
engraving is beautiful, and the Golden Gift is elegant. 
Aaneh aay We have scores of similar letters, 
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How To Write a Goop Srory.—We are continually 
offered manuscripts by new beginners, who ask us to point 
out the faults, if any, of their stories. We have not time to 
answer separately even a tithe of such inquiries. As a 
rule, a first effort is hardly éver worth printing: for, what- 
ever the writer's ability, he or she is generally deficient in 
the artistic handling of the tale. We cannot do better 
than to quote what Mr. Wilkie Collins—himeelf a very 
successful novelist—says on this subject: “Keep the story 
rolling,” are his words, “and you can be assured then of 
the interest of the public. The failure to do this results in 
no end of bad novels. Especially is this so now, when 
novels are all published first as serials. Where the story 
goes straight forward, there is no difficulty in keeping the 
interest always at a heat. In writing a novel, the author 
must not be seduced into working up attractive bits as they 
seem to impress him, and then writing up to them: he 
makes his story lumpy and irregular. In writing a novel, 
make a good ready: be fully prepared: never go back to 
catch a dropped stitch, but go slow and go forward. That's 
the only secret in story-telling.” 

Harr On Tue Upper Lip.—We are frequently asked 
what is the best method to remove hair from the upper 
lip. A-lady writes, on this subject, to a New York paper: 
“Tt is quite true,” she says, “that most of the depilatories 
advertised are worthless, because if they are strong enough 
to remove the hair, they will also destroy the texture of 
the skin. Shaving will not do, either, because it promotes 
amore active growth of hair. This is the remedy I have 
tried myself—and would it were more generally known: 
for I am sure it would lessen perceptibly the sum of misery 
in this world. Let cold-cream be first applied to soften the 
skin, and then let every obnoxious hair be séparately drawn 
out by the roots with a good fine pair of tweezers in a good 
light before a looking-glass. The cold-cream can be 
applied again, and will allay any irritation. The hair will 
reappear after a while; but the process can be repeated 
indefinitely: but once a week is often enough. I have 
done it for fifteen years, and I am quite sure that no one 
suspects me of having a mustache.” We quote this for what 
itis worth. Never having had to try the process, we can- 
not speak of it experimentally. 

We Have No AGEnNTs, we repeat for the fiftieth time, for 
whom we are responsible. We especially warn the public 
against swindlers who go about offering a “chromo” to 
every subscriber to “Peterson”; for we put all we can 
afford into the magazine, and never give premiums to 
subscribers: that is too obvious a trick. Either remit direct 
to us, or subscribe through a newsdealer, or give your money 
to some person getting up a club that is an acquaintance, or 
that you know something about. 

Tue “ Dress-Patrerns” Fit Nicety.—Our dress-patterns 
are everywhere appreciated. “Peterson” is now the only 
magazine that gives them regularly. A lady writes: “I 
think your magazine is the best. The dress-patterns fit 
nicely. I use no other. I have taken your magazine for 
several years, and could not do without it.” 

Oxp SUBSCRIBERS, AS WELL a8 NEw, can join in the same 
clubs. We thought this was understood as of course. 
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“Tus GOLDEN Girt" —OvuR SPLENDID Premium.— Our 
principal premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an 
extra copy of the magazine and the “ Golden-Gift,” a beauti- 
ful volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections, and 
steel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, 
etc, We offer this choice volume because many. persons 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and 
would prefer something else, for once, fora premium, We 
have never offered any premium that, on the whule, is so 
costly and elegant as the “Golden Gift.” 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size.steel-plate for a 
premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- 
seven by twenty inches. ‘The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
“Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the parlor 


or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the “ Christ 
Before Pilate,” or any of our other premium engravings. 
We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884; but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
as well as the “Golden Gift” and “ Tired Out.” Now is the 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen to 
“Peterson” is the cheapest and best. 


canvass with. 

Sort Wipe Rison looks well for ties. It is fastened 
round the throat in a large bow and with very short ends. 
Just now it seems to have taken the place of gauze or lace. 
The same ribbon is also worn in the house in a variety of 
fanciful ways, One is to make a bow and fasten it near } 
the throat at the left side, draw the ribbon to the front, and 
fasten it by a fancy brooch; then carry it half-way down 
the bodice, pinch it together, and secure it by another ° 
brooch or fancy pin; then tuck in the end, which has a ; 
frill of lace, to simulate a pocket-handkerchief. This 
brightens up a dark dress. The square colored silk hand- 3 
kerchiefs are tastefully arranged as detached vests for the 
fronts of dresses by being gauged at the throat and waist, 
the two ends of the handkerchief fixed to a straight collar 
of black velvet, or colored satin matching the silk, 





Tue Cry Is “Stinn Tury Co Come.”—The new subscribers ; 
to “ Peterson,” this year, are even greater in number than ; 
ever. It seems to be notrouble to get up clubs. Says one 
lady: “Although I am living at present in the mountains } 
of California, and have no neighbor nearer than twelve { 
miles, I have always succeeded in getting up a club.” The { 
‘fact is, “Peterson” keeps its promises; and the public has 
found out that very few others do. 


Back Numpers of this magazine can always be had by 
ddressing the publish Sometimes, when local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current 
number is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents 
to us, you can always be supplied with it or any other. 





Tue Lower Limss should always be well protected in 
winter. Few ladies pay enough attention to this. They 
wrap up the upper part of the body well enough, but 
neglect the feet and lower limbs; and hence colds, pleurisy, 
pueumonia, and consumption. 

Our “Emprorpery Patterns” appear to be more pop- 
ular than any that appear elsewhere. A lady sending usa 
club writes; “Your patterns for the past year have been 
splendid, and have saved me the price of the magazine, and 
more too.” 

Ove Secret or Beine Cuarmina, for a woman, is to 
make people feel satisfied and pleased with themselves, To 
& this, one need not be insincere: tact is all that is wanted. 
A woman with tact never hurts anybody's feelings. 


Vo. LXXXV.—13. 





AppiTions To CLuss may be made, at the price paid by 


? the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And when 


enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club, Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Guenn. By Blanche W. Howard. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co.—This is a story of very remarkable 
power. The scene is laid iu a fishing-village on the coast 
of Brittany, in France; and the principal charaters are: an 
artist who goes there to sketch, a priest, and a fisherman’s 
daughter. The latter is “Guenn,” the heroine. All three 
of these characters are drawn with a force and naturalness 
that has few parallels in recent American fiction. The 
story, a8 a story, however, is quite ordinary; and the end 
is tragic. This isa necessity in this case. But why should 
subjects be chosen that make a tragedy inevitable? In the 
higher walks of poetry, as in “ Lear,” the imaginative lift— 
let us say exaltation—r iles us, as it were, to the fatal 
ending; but all this is wanting in stories like this: stories 
of every-day, almost commonplace, life. The result is that 
one rises from the perusal of a book like “Guenn” with a 
feeling of unutterable sadness. Now is this true art? If 
we had space, we think we could show that it is not. The 
feeling—or whatever you may call it—which leads to the 
} writing of such stories is morbid, so far as life is concerned, 

and we think false artistically, also, even though written, 
’ as this book seems to be, to “ point a moral.” 

Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—To the tens of thousands 
who were interested in “The Gates Ajar,” as well as tu 





thousands of others whose thoughts turn to a better world 
§ hereafter, this new book of Miss Phelps’ will -be very 


welcome, It is an attempt, in the shape of a story, to 
throw some light on the conditions of existence after 
death ; and as everyone has hopes and aspirations relative 
to that great future, the volume will find hosts of readers. 
Many will consider that the author has quite succeeded in 
her aim; others will regard her as having added nothing to 
$ what we know, or do not know. Doubtless it is for wise 
$ purposes that the exact condition of the svul after death 
is hidden from us, But all believers will unite with Miss 
Phelps in the idea that we shall certainly recognize in the 
next world: those we. knew and loved in this, The execn- 
tion of the author's plan is not less artistic than in her 
former volume. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Health in the Household ; or, Hygienic Cookery. By Susanna 
W. Dodds, M. D. 1 vol.; 12mo:, New York: Fowler & Wells. 
—The authoress of this bulky volume seeks to revolu- 
tionize, to a certain extent, the whole system of cookery. 
She professes to give only such receipts as will be whole- 
some as well as palatable. Her book is divided into three 
parts: “The Reason Why,” “Hygienic. Dietary,” and the 
“Compromise”; and she claims that these titles elucidate _ 
themselves. We confess to not being sufficient adepts in 
cooking to be able to speak of the merits of the work 
“ex cathedra.” Certainly American cookery, as it is gen- 
erally practiced, is about as vile as it can be; und whoever 
can reform it, be it a Francatelli or a Susanna W. Dodds, 
M, D., will “deserve well of their country,” as the old 

used to say. 

Rossmayne. : By the author of “Molly Bawn.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—The novels of this 
author are always sure to be bright and sparkling; and 
the present story, in this respect, is not inferior to its 

In fact, though not better than “Molly . 
Bawn,” it .is- decidedly ahead of “Phyllis” or “ Portia.” 
We can cordially recommend it, “ 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Grows Berrer Every Year.”—Never before did we re- 
ceive such encomiums as we are receiving this year. Une lady 
writes: “Find enclosed $13.50 for my tenth annual club, 
and the thirty-cighth year of my own subscription; and I 
find it grows better every year.” No wonder that we “lead 


OPP PAL PDPAP DAD 


A Svuccessru, Enrerprisr.—New York City 1 the 
metropolis of the New World, From her docks an 
exported, and at them is received, sixty per cent. of a)! 
our foreign commerce. She supports more than 1,300 
churches, has 18,000 manufacturing establishments, en- 
ploys 316,000 operatives, and turns out $780,000,000 products 


the field,” when we have old friends like these. Another, } annually. Tourists should always inspect her iong lines 


who gets up a club for the first time, says. “I admire your 
magazine so much I intend taking it for the rest of my 
life.” Another says: “I think your magazine is much 
better than it used to be; and especially do I enjoy the 
historical and other illustrated sketches, and would be 
pleased if you would give one such narrative in each 
number. The stories, the different patterns, and also the 
engravings, are finer than those of any other magazine for 
the price.” Another writes: “I have had it to read for 
thirty years; and my husband says I think more of it than 
I do of him.” An editor writes: “Although I have seen 
many ladies’ magazines, I know of none that will rank 
with ‘Peterson’ for the price, or even for a dollar or two 
more. Every man should get it for his wife or daughters, 
and then he will see how pleased they will be: it will do 
him more good than the money would—see if it don't.” 
The Philadelphia Home Journal—itself a lady’s period- 
ical—says: “The name ‘Peterson's Magazine’ comes to us 
like a voice from the past—a whisper, as it were, from our 
childhood, when we eagerly looked forward to the monthly 
arrival of this periodical of sterling morals, and yet witha) 
the most entertaining monthly we have ever seen. Well do we 
remember its entertaining stories, good precepts, and con- 
siderate price, all of which tend to busbend that regard 
incident to objects of affection and pleasant memories.” 


—— > 


Heatru m a Garpen.—The tendency of the American 
people, when feeling out of sorts, to dose themselves with 
nostrums, instead of resorting to out-door exercise, is a 
great failing. There are many instances recorded where 
ladies in delicate health, or suffering from various dissaste, 
have, acting under the advice of physicians, been 
tw health by simply devoting a few hours each day to work 
ina garden. In order to do this, it is necessary to-have a 
garden; and in order to have a garden, it is necessary to 
procure seeds, plants, etc. To enable our readers to pro- 
cure seeds, with the certainty of obtaining those that will 
grow when properly planted, is the object of this little 
notice. In our advertising pages, a department will be 
found filled with the announcements of the leading houses 
ef this country who supply seeds, plants, etc., for gardening 
purposes. Seedamen and nurserymen who spread their 
afinouncements before the public, attaching their own 
mames to their goods, are thoroughly responsible, and > 
invariably give a good article. It is only those who pre- ; 
pare their goods for market, and sell the same through any 
corner-grucery, without taking p I responsibility, who 
palm off upon the purchaser inferior and worthless guods. 
We recommend our readers, therefore, to patronize those 
who are not ashamed to brand their goods with their own 


7 








Tur Revotvrion rx Burine made by advertising, and by 
the ease and certainty with which purchases can be forwarded 
by mail, ie a new evidence of the progress which this Amer-} 
ican people is continually making. A lady in the remotest 
parts of the United States, if she takes a magazine like 
“ Peterson,” knows from the advertisements what dealers 
have the best goods and the largest assortments, and which 
ones furnish articles at the lowest prices. She has only, 
therefure, to order what she wants, and she will receive her 
gvods by mail promptly, with far less trouble than it would 
require to go to the nearest town, even if she could make 
hér purchases there to equal advantage. Verily this is a 
wonderful aye. 





of ocean steamships, cross her great bridge, pass up Fifth 
Avenue, ride in her magnificent park, and visit some of her 
principal manufacturing establishments. Among the latter, 
which has obtained national celebrity, is the great Labora- 
tory where is printed the annual “Receipt Book” and 





“Almanac,” from which our meals are prepared, and from 
which we reckon our days, as well as the innumerable 
bottles of Castoria, familiar to mothers everywhere. 

A few words respecting the remarkable success of this 
enterprise will encourage young men in honest dealings, 
and gratify mothers, whose friend its founder has so long 
been. During the frightful scourge of cholera infantum 
in the Eastern States in 1850, Samuel Pitcher saved ninety 
per cent. of his patients, and rose to immediate eminence. 
He made children’s diseases a specialty, lectured upon the 
physiological, dietetic, and pathological treatment, wrote fur 
the press, and took strong grounds aguinst the use of nar- 
cotics and opiates so frequently administered in the shape 
of paregoric, syrups, and mysterious panaceas. His form- 
ula or prescription—now so widely known as vegetable 
“Castoria””—was soon adopted by advanced physicians, for 
he boldly published it apon every package. A report of the 
Pathological Society of New York, in 1862, says: “The 
Castoria, prepared by Dr. Samuel Pitcher, has been found 
to be a valuable adjunct to the materia medica, and free 
from morphine or other injurious substances.” The Cas- 
toria laboratory was removed frum Hyannis, Mass., to New 
York. about 1860. “To nothing,” said the superintendent, 
“is the success of Castoria so greatly due as to its uniform 
quality.” In filtering the extract, filling, labeling, wrap- 
ping, and boxing the bottles, printing the Receipt Book, 
shipping the goods, and keeping the books, several hun- 
dred men, young women, and boys are employed. Thus 
from smal! beginnings, Peter Cooper with his giae-pot, and 
Same! Pitcher with his kettle, have not alone dignified 
labor,.an@ shown to younger men the advantace of undevi- 
ating integrity in what they undertake, but from the smal! 
voices in many scattered homes, like distant brooklets 
forming the great valley-stream, they have received their 
rewarl. 

} “Honor rests not in nanie, but in the heart; 
He's most a man who acts best his part.” 
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- Pranos FOR THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF Canapa.—We 
ge by the Ottawa Citizen that two pianos, of the celebrated 
factory of William Knabe and Co., have just been selected 
for His Excellency, the Marquis of Landsdowne, ©ne was 
a magnificent Grand “ Knabe,” in elegant rosewood case, and 
the other one of their Upright Cabinet Grands. ‘The tone, ‘ 
touch, and workmanship of these instruments are described { y 


touch it. Let the profession, if they will, run after new 
things—strange gode—to the neglect of well-established old 
ones. 

Still more recently, the “corn-silk,” proceeding from the 
ears of corn, has been introduced to the notice of the pro- 
fession as containing decided medicinal virtues in kidney 
and bladder troubles, or urinary affections. It can be used 





as being perfect. The most thorough judges were employed ‘ 
to make the selection, one of them being Mr. E. Harriss, 
who, previous to leaving England, held the high appoint- 
ment of Local Examiner to the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. 

Tas Porutar “Arcapia VELVETEEN.”—It will be seen 
from our Paris letter that velvets and velveteens still con- 
tinue the rage. The fashion is really the most artistic one 
that has prevailed for years. There is no fabric indeed eo 
beautiful, on the whole, as a handsome velvet or velveteen. 
The latter especially is particularly desirable, as it can be 
used where velvet would be in bad taste; and of the various 
makes of velveteen, the Arcadia more than deserves the 
singular popularity it enjoys. It is lady-like without being 
extravagant, and can always be brought in, either to create 
@ new costume, or to rejuvenate an old one, 

Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Coox-Boox mailed free on 
application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
BRL 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicau Borany—Or THE Garpen, Fre.p, anv Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. 1. Lyrropuctory.—Maize—Inpian-Conn—Corn-SILk. 

In continuing this series of papers under the above title, 
the writer deems it appropriate to state—to the end that 
new subscribers may understand the course pursued—that 
he first treated of all medicinal plants pertaining to the 
garden, and then entered, with note-book and pencil, into ‘ 
the wide domains of nature—her fields and forests—and 4 
has spoken of the chief medicinal plants, shrubs, and trees, / ‘ 
in alphabetical order down into those beginning with the 
letter M, and he will thus continue to the end, excluding é 
only those that pertain to the garden. 

Maize—Zea mays, Indian-corn, classed among the Gram- 
ineg, or grasses, by botanists. It is a native of Southern 
America. Zea, derived from the Greek Zeo—I live—because 
it is a great sustainer of animal-life. 

Corn-meal, well boiled in the form of mush, is an old, 
favorite, and often effectual Iti used more largely in 
hospital than in private practice; and the fine meal makes 
a nice gruel, often much more grateful or palatable to the § ; 
sick than oat-meal, With fine sweet Indian-meal in the 3 
house, a mother need never be in want of a nice article to ‘ 
make a bowl of acceptable nourishment for the sick of her 
household. The hot corn-meal poultice is very soothing to 
sore and painful parts; but often its weight is a source of 
discomfort, and it must not be allowed to become cold. 

But there is another medicinal product derived from the 
corn—the dark fungous nodes called smut. This fungous 
growth is seen in every corn-field, and we doctors or bot- 
anists have given it the classical name of Ustilago maidis, 
from which our manufacturing pharmacists have made a 
fiuid-extract: and many members of our profession are 
writing of its great powers. Its properties are similar— 
perhaps superior—to the fluid-extract of ergot (black rye), 
and used in place of it, Mothers, however; should not 














in infusion by mothers: two ounces of the fine green silk 
to a pint of boiling water, and taken freely—ad liLitum— 
either warm or Cold, in all cases where there is any evidence 
of the kidneys being affected: by the high color of its 
secretion, pain or irritation manifested by the passage of 
gravel (calculi), burning or smarting. Without doubt it-is 
a safe agent, and often being readily procured, mothers can 
easily ascertain if there is anything good in it: and, if so, 
hold on to it: if not, she can return to “parsley-root tea,” 
or flaxseed-infusion and baking-soda, in such cases. 

Mothers should remember, however, that the “old saw "— 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”—is 
yet true, and should be exercised with prudence and judg- 
ment. Children neglected will often sicken and die: and 
it is high time that mothers should be impressed with 
the fact, both by her spiritual and medical advisers, that 
the sin, in such cases, lieth at her door, instead of it being 
the will of Providence. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


, peeing wtoting, to this department should be 
addressed “ _e +3 Pererson’s Macazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marbicheed, 2 ass. 


No. 219.—D1amMonpd AND SQUARE. 
Diamond.—1. A letter. 2. C d. 3. A sy di 
effort. 4. Before. 5. A letter. 
Square.—Behead and curtail the central word, leaving a 
complete word-square, 
Boston, Mass. 





IoLANTHE. 
No. 220.—Meracram. 

Entire, I am perched. Change my head, and I ama 
domestic animal. Again, and I am the best part. Again, 
‘and I am a heavy stick. Again, and I am a light blow. 
Again, and I am a plant. Again, and I am a cistern. 
Again, and I am a rodent. Again, and I am an Indian 
cloth. Again, and I am a fabric for the floor, Once more 
change my head, and I am an article of wear. 

Devereux, Mass, B. L CyciEn. 


No. 221.—Drop-Letrer Puzzxe. 
[A seasonable quotation from Shakespeare.] 
—0—I—T—E—I—T—R—F—U—D—S—0—T—N— 
Boston, Mass. IoLantTHue. 


No. 222.—Numericat Entoma, 
My first is in laugh, but not in cry. 
My second’s in live, but not in die. 
My third is in half, but not in whole. 
My fourth is in wood, but not in coal. 
My fifth is in mast, but not in keel. 
My sixth is in toe, but not in heel. 
My seventh’s in knight, but not in dame, 
My eighth is in catch, but not in tame. 
My whole is an Indian hero’s name, 
Needham, Mass. Junie Murpsy, 
No, 223.—Worp-RquaRe. 
1, A vegetable. 2. To aid. 3. Loaned. 4 A girl's name.’ 
New Britain, Conn. Cycles, 
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No. 224.—Pzrsrsecrive Cups. 
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1 to 2, fruit of a forest-tree; 1 to 3,a dramkard; 2 to 4, 
@ vegetable; 3 to 4, clearness of voice; 5 to 6, alluring; 
6 to 7, pure; 6 to 8, art of engraving on precious stones; 
7 to 8, wretched; 1 to 5,an Irish dance; 2to 6, a strip of 
leather; 4 to 8, the east wind; 3 to 7, refuse. 

West Bethel, Me. Encisss Box. 
































Answers Next Month. 


Answers TO Puzzizs 1x Jaxvary Numpza. 




































































No. 216. 
Charity (Chair, Eye, Tea) 
No. 217. 
NotTtveE 
OPEN 
TEND 
ENDS 
No. 218. 
Newspaper. 




















THE TOILETTE. 

How To Have Bravtirvt Hanps—Any mother may 
give her child tapering fingers, if she choose to take the 
trouble. A daily pinching—slight, of course—while the 
flesh is soft and yielding, will in time give them the desired 
shape. A child may be taught to do it herself. But really 
the first great requisite toward beauty is absolute cleanli- 
ness. This can never be attained without the plentiful use 
of pure soft water and good soap. Nothing keeps the 
hands in so good condition as rain-water, or distilled water; 
but as these are often unattainable, the next best must be 
made use of. A bottle of ammonia and a box of powdered 
borax are indispensable toilet-articles. A tew drops of one 
or a tiny bit of the other, in the hardest water, will make it 
soft and pleasant to the touch. Neither very hot water 
nor very cold water should be used; tepid water softens 
and cleanses better than either. Extremes and sudden 
changes in temperature should be avuided also. Fine white 
sand—which may be dried and used again and again— 
poured into the basin and used with the water, will be 
found very efficacious in smoothing rough places, and in 
removing certain stains which have not become too deeply 
settled into the pores. The acids—oxalic and others—which 
are necessary for obstinate stains, are deadly poisons, and 












































































































































thoroughly with clear water after they have been applied, 
and well rubbed with glycerine or cold-cream, as the acid 
. leaves the skin harsh and dry. 
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should be used with great care; the hands should be washed 


cold-cream, er mutton-tallow, well rubbed in, with a pair 
of old gloves worn over-night, will do much to suften and 
whiten. The white of an egy) with a grain of alum dis 
solved in it, spread on the hands and wrapped in old linen 
over-night, will—so the chroniclers of Queen Anne's time 
eay—make even soft and flabby flesh firm and clear-looking, 
Oat-meal and corn-meal, buth dry and -mvist, may be used 
with good effect. The roughest and ugliest pair of hands 
may be made smooth and soft, if not white, in one month, 
if the owner wil] but see to it that they are well washed 
in warm water every night, and rubbed with whichever of 
the simple prefarations mentioned best agrees with the 
skin—one or two applications will discover that—and then 
incase them in a pair of loose gloves from which the ends 
of the fingers have been cut. 

Now that we have the hands shapely, soft, and white, let 
us turn our attention to the nails. Of course, the nails 
must never be bitten. The finger-tips should be put to souk 
in delicately-colored finger-bowls half-full of tepid water, 
slightly scented with perfume. After twenty minutes of 
patient waiting, the operator takes one hand, and, with an 
ivory blade, or dull-pointed steel one, loosens and pushes 
back the cuticle from the half-moon, which, in most cases, 
is nearly or quite covered. This is often attended with 
considerable pain, or at least discomfort; in stubborn cases, 
some operators use acid; but this is not desirable, as it 
makes the fingers very sensitive for days. When the flesh 
is well loosened, all the superfluous part is cut away with a 
tiny pair of curved scissors, made expressly for the pur- 
pose. The nails are then trimmed to the proper shape. 
Pointed French ones are considered the latest; but people 
of the best taste find that an oval-shaped nail, a little 
longer and about) the shape of the finger, gives a better 
taper to the fingers than the pointed ones. However, that 
is a matter of individual taste; but no matter what the 
shape, they must be left to grow quite long. 

After filing, a ehamois polisher and powder are used 
until they shine beautifully ; then comes a thorough wash- 
ing and brushing in tepid water, and again are they 
polished with the attendant’s bare hand, the oil from the 
human hand giving a higher degree of polish on finger- 
nails as well as on wood. This process consumes about an 
hour, and is rather enjoyable. Many ladies in cities pay 
a stated sum quarterly, and go to the operator twice a week; 
but this is not at all necessary: after they are once well 
attended to,a few minutes’ care and attention daily 
keep the nails in good order. Every time the hands are 
washed, the flesh should be carefully pushed back with the 
towel ; this will keep it loose and in good shape: and two 
minutes’ rubbing will give them a good polish. 





HOLIDAY-GAMES. 
Tux “ Wisnine-Circie” is a nice game for children to 
play at. One of the children stands in the centre of the 
room, and wishes for someone she likes best in the room 
to join her; the second child then wishes to be joined by 
someone else, and this is continued unti] all have entered 
the circle, when they take hands ; the child who commences 
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the game kisses the little girl on her right hand, and the 
kiss is continned round the circle. Children are always 
partial to a good game of “ Forfeita”; and the “Old Soldier” 
is a welcome visitor at most firesides. Boys and girls rather 
enjoy a game called “Alphabetical Adjectives,” simple 
though it is, merely consisting in each one giving two or 
three adjectives in alphabetical order. Thus, Aunt Alice is 


active, amiable, and artfal; Busy, beautiful, bold, and s0 
on. Another good game is called “Think of a Country.” 


One of the company thinks of a name of a country or town, 
For whitening the hands, there are various preparations ; and introduces it in a well - turned seritence, and al} are 


y miay be used without harm. Glycerine, vaseline, ? allowed te guess and unravel the names if they can. “Thé 
eye : , to 
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FUN AND HUMOR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Flower Game” is a pretty one for young ladies to play. All 


the ladies write their names, and the names of their favorite 
flowers, on a sheet of paper. This paper is given to one of 
the company, who asks each gentleman in turn to choose 
three flowers—one to gather and give away, one to gather 
and throw away, and one to wear. Whien tliére are but a 
few ladies‘present, the choice is limited to one flower, either 
to give away, to throw away, or to wear. The smart sayings 
| ag sae teeter gr he dom eam sh ryder aaa 
most amusing part of the game. 





FUN AND HUMOR. 
Sono or THE JERSEY. 

Wirn fingers tired and stiff, 

With muscles swollen and sore, 
A maiden stood in a groe-grain silk 

Viewing her Jersey o’er. 
Sad! sad! sad! 

Then, wickedly winking her eye, 
She cried aloud, like a lunatic mad: 
“Tl put you on, or die!” 


Stretch! stretch! stretch ! 

With her tongue most bitten in two; 
And stretch! stretch! stretch! 

Till her head came peeping through. 
With moans and sighs and tears, 

With tears and sighs and moans, 
She pawed the air, fell over a chair, 

And filled the room with groans, 


Sick! sick! sick! 
She lay for a week in bed; 
Sick! sick! sick! 
With a pain that racked her head; 
While in a closet dark 
The naughty Jersey laid, 
*T'was torn to shreds, *twas rent in twain, 
And sorry was the maid! 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Re Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. — 


To Dress Codfish.—Soak and boil the codfish about an hour 
before dinner. Shred it up with two forks. Beat up some 
mealy Irish potatoes, and mix them together. Boil three 
or four eggs hard, chop them up, and mix them with the 
above. Then stir in a large lump of butter, some mustard, 
Pepper, and salt. Soften the whole with two or three table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, and put it in a saucepan to heat 
until it is served up. 


Cold Boiled Rock-Fish.—Lay the fish in a dish. Put 
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of the best butter. Take three tomatoes, put in scalding 
water, and remove the skins. When your onion is perféctly 
brown, put on the tomato in slices, and a pinch of parsley, 
with some pepper and salt. Put this in the frying-pan with 
the onion. Let this cook fully six minutes, then add a good 
giassful of white wine; let it then simmer. Have the tripe 
now ready, having heated it thoroughly in a saucepan with 
the least water possible. Mix the tripe and the sauce 
together in the saucepan, and let it cook together. Serve 
it as hot as possible. 

Bacon and Potatoes.—(1) Mash some cold (previously 
boiled) potatoes roughly (not too fine) with a lump of 
butter and a little pepper; form them into a flat round 
cake about two inches thick ; fry it in a frying-pan to a rich 
brown, turning both sides, and place slices of fried bacon 
round it in the dish. Serve hot. A little beef-gravy put 
into it when done will give a good flavor. The bacon may 
be inserted into the mass of potato as in a pie, instead of 
being set round the edges. (2) Slice up raw potatoes into 
round slices a quarter of an inch thick, or chop them into 
moderate -sized dice, fry with butter, and serve hot with 
bacon, in sane way as first receipt. 

Imitation Boned Turkey.— Chop fine three and a half 
pounds of lean veal and a quarter of a pound of pickled 
pork. Beat two eggs light, mince a bunch of parsley fine, 
roll six crackers, and add these ingredients tu the chopped 
meat. Season the whole with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one grated nutmeg. Mix all together thoroughly. 
Make the meat into two rolls, place them side by side in a 
pan, and sprinkle dry breadcrumb over them. Put a very 
little water in the pan, place it in a moderate oven, and 
bake it at least two hours and a half. While cooking, 
baste with the gravy in the pan. 

A Nice Stew from Cold Venison.—Make a gravy from the 
fragments and bones, and add, if convenient, a little 
mutton-gravy. Let this simmer; then skim, and add 
browned butter thickened with flour, some catchup, a 
little claret, if approved, and a spoonful of currant-jelly. 
Squeeze in a little lemon; give a boil, and then while 
simmering add the pieces of venison thinly sliced. Garnish 
with cut pickles, or with slices of lemon, and fried bread. 

Smothered Rabbit.—Clean the rabbit, wash it thoroughly, 
season it well with salt and pepper, lay it flat on the grid- 
iron, and broil it slowly. It should be a fine brown when 
done. Have ready eight or ten large onione, boiled and 
mashed with a piece of butter; some pepper and salt. 
Baste the rabbit with butter, and pour the mashed onions 
over it, so as to cover it entirely. Serve it immediately. 

Ham Toast.—Melt in a stewpan a small piece of butter 
till it is browned a little. Put in as much finely-minced 
ham as will cover a large round of buttered toast, and add 
as much gravy as will make it moist. When quite hot, stir 
in quickly with a fork one egg. Place the mixture over 
the toast, which cut in pieces of any shape you may fancy. 


* VEGETABLES. 
Stewed Lyonnaise Potatoes.—Put a pint of milk ina frying- 


& much vinegar as will cover it into a kettle with some ; pan; add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, some salt 


Whole grains of allspice, a little mace, and two or three » 


Cloves, Boil the vinegar and spice. Season the fish highly 
With Cayenne-pepper and salt; then pour the spiced vinegar 
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and pepper; let it boil. Take a heaping teaspoonful of 
corn-flour, mix it with a little cold milk, and add it to the 
milk in the pan. Keep stirring while adding it. Have 


over while boiling hot. When cold, it makes a nice relish { ready six or seven good-sized potatoes, peeled and cut into 


for supper. Any boiled fish may be prepared in the same 
Manner, - 
MEATS. 


Tripe @ Ia Creole.—Tripe is excellent if properly cooked, ; » covered dish. 
highly digestible, and is often of great alimentary use when } 


weak stomachs will not digest ordinary animal food. Cut 
about two pounds of tripe into long.thin’ strips, not more 
than balf an inch wide by two to three inches long. Wash 
for a few minutes in tepid water. Slice two onions and 
thop fine, and put into a frying-pan with a tablespoonful 





small slices. Put them into the pan with a little parsley 
and one chopped onion. Cover them with a plate, and let 
them stew gradually for fifteen minutes. Send to table in 


Potatoes,—Slice an onion finely, and fry 
it in butter till it begins to take color; add four or five cold 
boiled potatoes cut in slices three-eighths of an inch thick, 
salt and pepper to taste, and keep shaking the saucepan till 
they are quite hot, and also begin to brown. Beef-dripping, 
if properly clarified, may be used instead of butter. 


Brown 
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To Cook Rice,—Let it be thoroughly washed in several 


~ waters, until the floury, musty particles are quite removed. 


Throw a handful of salt into a pot of water, which must be 
eure to boil before the rice is sprinkled in. 
DESSERTS. 

Beignets Soufles.—Put about one pint of water into a 
ssucepan with a few grains of salt, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, and as much sugar, with plenty of grated 
temon-peel. “When the water boils, throw gradually into it 
sufficient flour to form a thick paste; then take it off the 
fire, let it’ remain ten minutes, and work into it three or 
four eggs, reserving the whites. of one or two, which you 
whisk into a froth and mix into the paste. Let it rest a 
couple of hours, then proceed to fry by dropping into hot 
tard pieces of it the size of a walnut. Serve piled on a dish, 
with powdered sugar over, and.a lemon cut into quarters; 
or make an incision in each beignet, and insert a small 
piece of jam or jelly. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Five moderatesized apples, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, a little grated 
nutmeg. Mix the flour to a smooth batter with the milk, 
add the eggs, which should be well whisked, and put the 
latter into a well-buttered pie-dish. Wipe the apples clean, 
but do not pare them; cut them in halves, and take out the 
cores ; lay them in the batter, rind uppermost; shake the 
suet on the top, over which also grate a little nutmeg. 
Bake in a moderate oven for an hour, and cover, when 
served, with sifted loaf-sugar. This pudding is also very 
good with the apples pared, sliced, and mixed with the 
batter. 

Birds’-Nest Pudding.—Boil three ounces of sago in a pint 
of water until reduced to a jelly, adding the juice of half a 
lemon and a tablespoonful of sifted sugar. Have ready 
half a dozen apples previously peeled and stewed whole in 
sugar. Place the apples in the sago-jelly, with a small tea- 
spoonful of any kind of jam on the top of each, and serve 
cold. If the sago does not readily form a jelly, add a little 
gulatine when boiling. 

Albert Pudding.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
add half a pound of crushed loaf-sugar, half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of chopped raisins, the juice of a lemon, 
sume candied peel cut very fine. Mix all well together, 
beat six eggs (yolks and whites separately), mix all 
together, put into a mold, boil three and a half hours. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Wine Sauce.—Mix a tablespoonful of potato-flour with a 
gill of sherry; beat up another gill of sherry with the 
yolks of four eggs; mix the two together, add powdered 
loafsugar, powdered cinnamon, grated lemon-peel to taste, 
and a third gill of sherry. Put the whole in a saucepan, 
and keep stirring on the fire till the sauce thickens, when 
it i ready. . 

‘Bnow Rice Cream.—Mix a tablespoonful of corn-flour or 
ground rice in a little milk, till quite smooth. Warm a 
pint of milk in a saucepan, and add the mixture, with a 
fow lumps of white sugar, and a few drops of essence of 
venilla; ‘stir well till it boils, turn out, and let it stand 
tilfcold. This is excellent with jam or any kind of stewed 
fruit. 

CAKES, 

Currant Cake—Two and a half pounds of flour, one 
pound of butter, one pound of sugar, two skins of candied 
peel, three-fourths of a pound each of currants and sul- 
tanas, three oggs, two teaspoonfiils each of carbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar, sufficient milk to mix to a proper 
consistency. Rub the butter and flour well together, add 
the currants, sviltanas, and sugar, and the peel finely cut. 
Woll beat the eggs, add the milk, and beat into the mix- 
‘ture. “Mix the carbonate of soda'iind cream of tartar with 
& little milk, and while éffervescing pour into the cake» 
and beat the whole for about five minutes, Have ready a 





cake-tin lined with greased paper, pour the mixture into it, 
and bake in a quick oven till done—about three hours. 

Bun Loaf.—Half a pound of butter, two pounds of flour, 
one pound of brown sugar, one pound of sultana raisins, 
one pound of currants, one pint of milk, one ounce of 
carraway-seeds, one lemon, one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, one ounce of tartaric acid. Rub the flour and 
butter together, and the soda; warm the milk, and add 
to the other ingredients. The tartaric acid must be added 
the last thing, and the cakes must be instantly put in the 
oven. 

Cheese Cakes.—One pint of milk, five eggs, half a pound 
of blanched almonds, half a pound of sugar, quarter-pound 
of butter. Boil the milk; beat into it the yolks of five 
eggs and whites of two; boil till the curd is hard; squeeze 
in a cloth till dry, add the almonds beaten fine, sugar, 
butter melted in a little rose-water, and four eggs. Mix all 
together, and bake in puff-paste in small patty-pans or 
dishes. > ; 

Mufins.—One quart of milk, four eggs, a little salt, anda 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Beat the yolks of the eggs, 
add the milk, salt, and butter, and as much flour as will 
make a batter, then add yeast enough to make it rise, 
Beat the whites to a froth, and stir them in at the last. As 
soon as the batter is light, grease your muffin-rings, fill 
them a little more than half-full, and bake rather slowly, 

Indian-and- W heat Batter Cakes.—Use rather less Indian than 
wheat flour, two eggs well beaten, some thick or sour milk, 
with a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it. Add a little salt. 
The batter should be thin enough to spread of itself on the 
griddle. Bake the cakes as soon as the batter is mixed. 

Rice Cake.—Six ounces of rice-flour, six ounces of wheat- 
flour, twelve ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, eight eggs, the 
juice and grated peel of one lemon. To be whipped well 
one hour, and baked one. hour. 

Rock-Cakes.—One pound of flour, one-half pound of sugar, 
six ounces of. butter, six ouncéé of currants, three eggs. To 
be made into little cakes, and baked in a tin. 

Griddle-Cakes.—Mix a quart of flour, some good buttermilk 
or sour milk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved, two eggs well 
beaten, into a batter. Bake immediately, and serve. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Frio. 1.—Visit1ne-Dress, or Gray Casumere. The lower 
part of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow hollow 
plaitings. The apron-front is laid in quite full plaits, and 
is drawn tightly back to the sides.» Down the front falls 
piece of the cashmere, which is caught to a point by long 
loops of ribbon of the color of the dress. Longer and wider 
loops draw the small paniers to a point, just below the long 
plain waist. Loops of ribbon also ornament the sides where 
the apron-front joins the drapery at the back. The high 
pointed sleeves are plain. . Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed 
with dark crimson velvet. 

Fio, 1.—Visttine-Dress, or Dank-Bive Camet’s-Har. 
The skirt is made with two deep kilt-plaitings, the lower 
one of which is made shorter at the sides, and falls over 
another kilt-plaiting which goes around the back of the 
dress, The upper kilt is slightly turned under at the 
bottom, forming a kind of puff. The back-drapery is 
simple, but a good deal bunched below the waist. The 
trimming on the corsage, the small paniers, and the trim- 
ming down the front of the skirt, is of « “1, in rich but 
subdued colors. Close- fitting waist, with high pointed 
sleeves. Hat of blue felt, trimmed with satin like that an 
the front of the dress, and with small curled ostrich-plumes 
of bage-color. 

Fig. 111.—Vistrine-Dress, or Brown Orroman-S11x, for 
an elderly lady. The bottom has a narrow gathered ruffle, 
above which is a wide puffing of the silk. Above this 
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again is a broad band of broad ostii-h-feathers, The; Fig. x11t.—Wat.xine-Dress, or Dank-Brown CuzckEp 
mantle t#@f'the dulman-shape at the back, with sleeves, a ‘ ‘ Twerp. The skirt is plaited, and the tunic draped luw on 

wide rolling collar, ahd"is made lovse, so as to be slightly } the front of the skirt, high at the sides, and with few loop- 
note to the waist in front, from whence it falls in long ‘ ‘ ings at the back. The jacket and waistcuat are of the 
ends tu the bottom of the skirt. These ends are caught in a / ; checked tweed, with velvet collar and cuffs: Dark-brown 
-point with a bow of ribbon. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed ‘ ; felt hat, trimmed with velvet and a feather of a lighter 
with feathers of a mach lighter color. ‘ ‘ shade of brown. 

Fra. 1v.—Brips’s Dress, or Fine Warre Non's-Vert- $ Fie. xtv.—Grary Fett Hat. The binding on the edge, 
1a. The skirt is trimmed with eight plain plaited rufties, ‘ the bund and loops, are of a gray galloon mixed with silver. 
‘and these ruffles are each ornamented with loops and ends / 4 ¢ There is also a full gray feather ot the same shade. 
of white satin ribbon. The short tunic is caught back to{ Fic. xv.—Ilien Snoutper-Cape, or Seau-Cotonep 
the train on the right side by loops and ends of satin / Pivsu. The shoulders are cut so as to define the arma 
ribbon, and on the left side by a large bunch of orange- s and the collar is of the high standing Medici stylo. 
flowers. The long train is lined with white silk, and is é Fias. xvi AND XVII.—Front anp Back or Cioak, made 
quite plain. The high waist has shawl-plaitings from the ‘ of black velvet. The back fits the figure, and terminates 
shoulders, and a bunch. of orange-blossoms high up on the { ‘ in a wide box-plait. The front fits clusely to the waist, 
right side. Long tulle veil. ‘ and the high pelerine has the fashionable high should 

Fia. ¥. — Vistting-D2&3s, or EmeraD-Green VELVET. { ¢ The cloak may be trimmed with any fur that is liked. All 
The skirt is trimmed with four narrow ruffles. Above this } ‘ furs are now fashionable. 
are five narrow bias-bands of silk, of a lighter shade of § Generat’ Remarks.—Bleck. dresses of all kinds are 
green than the velvet, Two other clusters of bias-bands / fashionable; and tor persons with a limited wardrobe they 
trim the skirt. The overskirt opens in front, is trimmed ‘ are decidedly the most desirable, as a black dress can always 
with folds of the silk, put on in points, and is draped high / be made to look neat and stylish by being well cut and 
at the back. The tight-fitting Hungarian jacket is orna- é prettily trimmed. Dark-brown, blue, green, or any other 
monted with brandebourgs, and has an édging, cuffs, and ¢ é unobtrusive color, has the same merit as black. Now that 
collar of beaver-fur. Green velvet hat, trimmed with dark- § dresses are nearly always made ot two materials, it is easier 
red feathers. ¢ to give a jaunty appearance to comparatively plain ones. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dress, or Gray Camet’s-Ilarn. The ¢ A collar and cuffs of velvet of the color of the dress makes 
bottom has three narrow knife-plaitings, above which is a § an old costume look fresh again, while satin; silk, or brochéd 
wide band of rich Oriental-looking material, which imitates ‘ velvet may also be used. There is no change in the style 
Porsian embroidery in gay colors. The tunic crosses from jot making dresses. Skirts cling in front, are much puffed 
the left side, and falls in puffed drapery down the back, and 3 at the back, have high pointed sleeves, and are either much 
is trimmed with the material like the bottom of the skirt. { or little ornamented, as the fancy may be 
The high waist has bands of the same down the front, which Bonnets are usually rather small, though larger ones are by 
slightly opens over a black-velvet vest, and the cuffs and ¢ no means discarded. Flowers have almost entirely given 
evllar are also ot black velvet; or the velvet may be of the ‘ ¢ way to birds and wings. Silver and gold braids are also 
color which predominates in the rest of the trimming. 2 used on many dressy bennets. Hats are in as great variety 

Fic. vi1.—Ciotu Costume, or Dark-Green. The skirt ; as bonnets, but the high straight crown with the narrow 
is plaited down the side, over which the tunic opens, and is ¢ brim is generally unbecoming, as it gives no softness to the 
eiged with a band of dark-green velvet. The tunic falls in $ face. Velvet, satin, felt, and cloth of the color of the dress 

a tow folds at the back. The deep basque is plaited at the { are all worn 
back, and fastens in front over a plain plastron, with ‘ Cloaks, Ulsters, Mantles, and Jackets divide popular favor. 
chenille and gimp brandebourgs. Fur is very fashionable. 

Fig, vitn.— WinTeR WALKING- Dress, oF TAN-COLORED Velvets and Velveteens have been in such demand during 
Casumere., The skirt has a deep plaited flounce on the / the past two seasons that many persons have been led to 
bottom. The tunic is laid in two crosswise plaits, is edged / think that they would soon go out of fashion. But if we 
with a wide band of dark-brown plush, and has alsoa band { may judge from the foreign fashion-journals, the style 
e plush heading each plait. The full drapery at the back { for this class of goods has just reached its culminating 
has alse two rows of the brown plush. The close-fitting ; point in Europe; and as this country is usually slightly 
waist is crnamented with chenille buttons. The cuffs and 4 behind in time of style, we may expect a greatly increased 
shoulder-cape are also of the plush. Bonnet of dark-brown { demand for this material for the next two seasons at least, 
velvet, trimmed with short tan-colored feathers and aigrette. } and probably for a much longer period. At no time has 

Fig, tx.—Winter Petissz, which combines the small § the market ever been supplied with such a fine assortment 
dolman with a “‘waterfall” back, bunched puff, and side- } of velvets and velveteens as now; and as every woman's 
panels, The material is ott silk, bordered by silver- ¢ ambition is, or ought to be, to look stylish and handsome, 
fox, iynx, beaver, or opossum fur. The sleeve is short at { and as this is always particularly obtained in costumes of 
the back and pointed in front. Muff of the fur which $ velvets and velveteens, their great popularity is easily 
trims the cloak, and hat of black velvet, trimmed with / understoud. There is really nothing so handsome. 
the same fur and a wing. 

Fig, x.—WaLkino-Dress, or Gray Sena, embossed with 
diamonds in currant-color, The tunic—which is draped 
ecross the front and looped at the back—and the Molidre OUR PARIS LETTER. ° 
vest, are ot the same material. Cloth jacket, of gray _ Ros pes Perirs Cramps. 
ottoman-cloth. It is close-fitting, fastening to the figure Paris is now in the heignt of its gayety, and the toilette. 
under the Moliére vest, but with only three buttons on the } become more and more elegant as balls and dinner-parties 
bust. Hat of gray felt, with dark-red wings in front. wax more numerous. For elderly ladies, evening and 

Fig. x1.—Recerption, Concert, on Opera Bonnet, for a { dinner-dresses are now largely composed of a train and 
married woman. The bonnet, as well as the strings, are of / corsage in velvet, or in. velvet-figured satin, worn over a 
‘cream-colored Spanish lace, and the flowers are in many ‘ short skirt of eatin, draped with: black or white lace. The 
shades ot lilac. , (train is lined throughout with an inferior quality of eatin 

Fig; xu.—Jacker, oF, Back Empossep Vana, trimmed’ that matches the underskirt in.color. This last innovation 
with black-fox fur, 4° ( ivery trying when the satin ie white, asthe lining of the 
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- train soils so quickly that it has to be renewed or cleaned 
For young married ladies 
at their noomtide, similar 

‘ t colors, and.with the. train 

made a garrow and altogether. detached from the 
underskirt, so that it can be carried.over the arm. 
The new velvet-figured satins are very superb, one beau- 


white satin are shown peaches in shaded velvet in their 


are strewh over a cream-satin background. 
For full reception-dress, velvet and ottoman-silk are 


corsage 
being in velvet. Sometimes the corsage is made with a 
deep basque, cut in wide scallops, three being arranged at 
the back, a plaited piece of the velvet being set underneath 
them. A very handsome material for walking-dresses is a 
eilk-velvet, sprinkled with minute sunken satin dots: a 
dark-ruby velvet dotted with azure satin being particularly 
effective. This new velvet is combined with plain ottoman, 
like the plain velvet. Muffs made of it, and lined with 
eatin matching the dots, are prepared for the costumes 
whereof it forms part. Satins and.surahs, figured with large 
lozenges in shaded velvet, are much worn. The corsage 
and underskirt are in the figured eatin, and the skirt- 
draperies ‘in plain satin, 

Embroidered cashmeres, and those figured with velvet, 
have entirely taken the place of plain materials for demi- 
toilette. Very handsome :walking-suits in plain velvet 
consist of a deep polonaise and underskirt, the former 
bordered with a wide band of fur, commencing at the 
throat, and continuing all around the circumference of the 
garment. Ruby, marine-blue, and black, are the favorite 
colors for these suits. ‘ 

A new style of fastening the corsage of walking~diresses 
consists of two rows of small passementerie buttons, set 
very close together. The latest craze in the trimming line 
is for what are called “pampilles,” a name that is best 
translated by “danglers,” as it designates the small hang- 
ing ornaments that are now scattered so profusely over the 
surface of stylish dresses. Sometimes they are simply rings 
of smal] cut-beads—in jet, or gold, or steel—with one larger 
Dead as an apex. In other instances they are of passe- 
menterie that matches the dress, But their prettiest form 
is that adapted for evening-dresses for young ladies. Over 
a skirt d with fi or puffs of tulle is placed a 
deep full overskirt, composed of a single thickness of the 
tulle. Around the border of. this overskirt is set a band of 
massed hyacinth -blossoms without stalks or foliage, and 
the surface of the overskirt is dotted all over with single 
pendant blossoms of the same flower, The flowers and the 
tulle are always in the same color—pale-blue, pale-pink, and 





white being the fashionable tints for these dresses. Bands | 


of massed ostrich-feathers are much used for trimming 
stamped-velvet toilettes. 

The fashions in cloaks are decidedly eclectic this season— 
long paletots, polonaises, and visites sharing the preference. 
Figured materials are more popular than plain ones, and 
fur is the most fashionable trimming. Bonnets are still 
worn very small, the latest innovation being to wear the 
outside trimming placed very high. Sprays of jet flowers 
are sometimes seen standing high in air beside the crown 
of some jaunty little bonnet in plain velvet: but the effect 
és not happy. The hair is still worn very fiat, but with no 
knot or. chignon at the back, being combed straight up 
from the nape of the neck. Some. ladies.are adopting the 
fashion of combing back: the front-hair over a low horse- 
hair cushion, in the Marie Antoinette style, a row of small 
ourls being placed across the brow. 

Gloves are still worn very long, and glazed kid is super- 





seding the undressed kid glove for evening-~iress wear, 
The new culors are the wall-flower, a deep rich shade of 
orange, and lichen, a delicate hue of grayish -green, 
Embroidered bands for trimming have gone ont of fashion: 
but hand-embroidery on the material itself is highly pop- 
ular, Uncut velvet is a good deal used for jackets fur 
morning-dress; they are made with a blouse-front in white 
silk gauze, embroidered with small flowers in colored silks, 
A threatened innovation is that of corsages for ball-dresees 
in undressed kid, The fashion will be superb for ladies 
with faultless figures; but such persons only can wear these 
new toilettes with impunity. The only trimming allowable 
will be embroidery in colored beads. 

In lingerie and laces, very few changes are noticeable, 
Very large fichus—or rather capes with long ends—cover- 
ing the shoulders, in heavy antique Venetian guipure, or its 
modern imitation, are much worn, and are very becoming 
to slender figures. 

A pretty style of handkerchief, in fine cambric, has three 
rows of very narrow Valenciennes insertion set above the 
hem, and is finished with an equally narrow edge of fine 
Valenciennes. In fact, all the best styles in this line are 
as simple as possible, 

Plain satin slippers, and plain silk stockings matching in 
tint the toilette wherewith they are worn, are considered in 
the best taste for evening-wear, 

Lucy H. Hoorzr. 
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Fie. .—Gir1’s Coat, or Brown Cioran, Princess in shape, 
and trimmed down the front with rows of braid. The 
belt, which is worn very low on the skirt, is fastened 
with an oxydized buckle. The bottom of the coat, the 
cuffs, cape, and neck, are trimmed with narrow beaver-fur. 
Hat of brown felt, ¢rimmed with a large wing. 

Fie. 11.—Boy’s Surt, or Gray CroTu. The coat has a 
plaited skirt, which is edged with a gray plush of a darker 
shade than the cloth. The body of the coat fastens 
diagonally, and has two rows of buttons, which approach « 
point near the belt. The cuffs, cape, belt, and large hanging 
pocket are all of the dark-gray plush, 

Fie. 11.—Griew's Utsrer, or Dark-Greew Ciorn. At 
the back it forms a skirt with flat plaits. This coat is made 
quite long, has a large cape, belt, and pockets of the cloth. 
Hat of dark-green felt, trimmed with an Alsatian bow of 
dark-green surah. 

Fig. 1v.—Gray Fett Har, trimmed with a large rosette, 
made of loops of gray satin ribbon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-organized Prrchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowPsT 
prices, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infunts’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 


wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS POR MARCH. CHILD'S COLLAR. 























WALKING-DRESSES FOR SPRING) 























WALKING-DRESSES FOR SPRING. 























SPRING JACKET. NEW STYLE OF DRESSING HAIR. HAT. SHOE-BUCKLE. 
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SPRING MANTILLA. BONNET. HAT. JABOT. 
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As published ‘by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N, Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





By STACY GUYER. 
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1. Ah, poor me! left a- lone, None to com-fort, none to cheer; 
2. Ah, poor me! grow - ing old, Fond compan- ions won a - way; 























Ah, poor me! no not one, One fond heart to hold me dear. 
Youth is like a sto - ry told, Life hath seen its bet - ter day. 


Copyright, 1884, by SEP, WINNER & SON. 





SOLITAIRE. 





That hope awakes, that hope a-wakes. 
Of ear - ly years,of ear - ly years. 
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morn may shine, 
all . the world, 




















let’ me sigh, Life’s a blank to 
Ah, poor me! let me sigh, Hope still points to 
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DINNER OR OPERA DRESS. 























